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In NovEMBER 


Improving Instruction in 
Teacher Education— 
Next month’s issue will 
discuss promising prac- 
tices in programs of 
teacher education. Glenn 
Kendall presents a point 
of view in regard to the 
selection of learning ex- 
periences for future 
teachers. In a recorded 
discussion three superin- 
tendents suggest im- 
provements in the prep- 
aration of teachers. 

F. G. Macomber de- 
scribes a core curricu- 
lum in teacher education 
developed at Drake. 
Teachers-in-training ex- 
plain how they “learned 
to plan by planning.” 
Wm. Alexander and 
Guy Hill describe an in- 
terneship program. 

Harold Alberty  re- 
ports a study dealing 
with the preparation of 
core teachers for secon- 
dary schools. Helen D. 
Reid stresses the impor- 
tance of developing in- 
ternational understand- 
ing by teachers in train- 
ing. Willis E. Dugan and 
Jack Shaw point out the 
distinctive _ role that 
counseling services play. 

Other authors are 
Theodore Landsman, 
Kenneth Peterson, Jean 
Grambs. 
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Probably at no other time in our history have the American people been 






























better informed or more concerned about the state of affairs in the public 
schools than they are at the present time. 


Educational issues about which there was relatively little concern a few 
years ago have become bitterly contested national issues. The perplexing 
problem of the relationship between church and state, an issue that we 





thought had been settled years ago in this country, has come up for discus- 





sion again and re-examination in connection with the question of permitting 
religious instruction in schools supported by tax funds and proposed na- 
tional legislation giving financial support to the public schools. A major | 
Congressional controversy is being waged over the latter issue, and the | 
Supreme Court not long ago handed down a decision on the former ques- 

tion. Citizens in public life are speaking out openly and taking a positive 

stand on these matters, often at the risk of political or personal recrimina- 

tion by those holding an opposing point of view. 


A group of nationally prominent leaders from the fields of labor, busi- 
ness, agriculture, and law have organized a committee whose sole purpose is 
the promotion and encouragement of public support for the schools. Even 


the press and radio are helping to impress upon our citizens the precarious 
situation in the schools occasioned by the “tidal wave of children,” the lack 
of trained teachers, and inadequate financial support. 


What significance does all this concern and interest on the part of the 
public hold for those of us who work in the schools? Certainly it means 
that we must be aware of the opportunity and the responsibility that 
such prominence brings—opportunity to demonstrate the tremendous power 
and effectiveness of education and responsibility to make certain that pro- 
fessionally we are equal to the task. Your editors hope that during this publi- 
cation year EpucaTionAL LEADERSHIP will be of some help to teachers, 
principals, superintendents, superyisors—all who work with children and 





youth—as they meet this challenge——Arno A. Bellack 
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Winifred E. Bain, presi- 
dent of Wheelock College, 
Boston, and past president 
of the Association for 
Childhood Education, ex- 
amines critically some of 
the most pressing issues 


AT NO TIME has it been so difficult to 
predict the future of elementary educa- 
tion as it is now. Yet at no other period 
has it been more important to peer 
ahead and to plan for our children’s 
future. Here are some of the distressing 
conditions that today bafHe and chal- 
lenge educators. 


How Will We House Them? 


Elementary schools are crowded and 
unless we move quickly to provide 
additional facilities, they will become 
more conjested each year. Children al- 
ready born are pushing on toward the 
age of school entrance in such numbers 
that of a certainty there will be between 
nine and ten million more children 
in schools in 1958 than there were 
in 1948. Fortunately, this increase 
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and problems facing the ele- 
mentary school. This arti- 
cle and the ones that follow 
discuss the crisis which de- 
mands action mow—and 
suggest reforms for growth 
in elementary education. 





will approach the schools gradually; 
but even so, the annual increases are 
enough to cause deep concern. There 
were about a half million more chil- 
dren in the schools in 1948-49 than in 
the previous year. There will be over 
a half million more this year than last. 
By 1953 and 1954, the annual increase 
will run wei over a million. 

In many ways our nation is ill pre- 
pared to care for and educate these chil- 
dren. Due to lack of priorities and ap- 
propriations for usual building and ren- 
ovations during World War II, school 
buildings were old and many of them 
shabby at the end of the war. Inflation- 
ary building costs since that time have 

made it difficult to launch the con- 
struction programs required to 
meet the needs of the greatly in- 
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creased number of school children. It 
has been estimated that at present 
costs, $10,000,000,000 will be needed 
for new school buildings in the next 
ten years. 


Who Will Teach Them? 


Elementary teachers are scarce. In 
1948 institutions preparing teachers for 
work in elementary schools graduated 
about 20,000 new teachers, less than 
three fourths the number trained in 
1941 at the beginning of the war when 
there were fewer children. At this rate 
there will be only 200,000 new elemen- 
tary teachers from this source in the 
next ten-year period, whereas the esti- 
mated need is over a million. 


Where Will the Money Come From? 


Although school budgets have been 
increased quite generally throughout 
the country, funds currently available 
are not adequate to care for needs of the 
increased child population. Federal ap- 
propriations for schools in congested 
war production areas and for nursery 
schools and extended school services for 
children of working mothers, were dis- 
continued after the war. States and local 
districts, pressed as they are by other 
demands, have been unable to finance 
the continuance of such services except 
in rare instances. 

In school after school, classes are too 
large for good teaching. For many chil- 
dren, school time is rationed. They at- 
tend in multiple shifts for their share of 
each day or alternate days. Makeshift 
rooms and hastily constructed tempo- 
rary buildings have sprung up all over 
the country. And we are not yet even 
close to the peak of the demand that 
will be made on the schools. 
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Education Is in the News! 


Despite this picture of gloom, there 
are some very hopeful signs. The very 
threat that children of the United 
States will be deprived of an adequate 
education has aroused unprecedented 
interest in children and elementary 
schools. Children are in the news! 
Schools and teachers make front page 
headlines; magazine articles and radio 
programs are helping to sensitize the 
public to our tremendous problems. 

Public recognition was given first to 
the need for increasing teachers’ sal- 
aries. It was reasoned that if teachers 
were paid more adequately, young 
people would be attracted to the pro- 
fession. When enough teachers were 
available, they could be hired to solve 
the schools’ problems. 

Now forward-looking people are dis- 
covering that it will wee more than 
salaries to care for the nation’s children. 
Even where salaries have been increased, 
there is still a shortage of elementary 
teachers. Nothing can persuade teachers 
to undertake the job alone without the 
support of parents who will cooperate 
in providing conditions that will give 
them the opportunity to do what should 
be done for children and help them to 
achieve the satisfactions that result from 
doing a job well—a job that has signifi- 
cance to the welfare and progress of 
mankind. 

For instance, if teachers are to derive 
personal satisfactions from jobs, class 
size must be reduced and adequate 
classroom and play space must be pro- 
vided. In high schools the size of classes 
is regulated by accrediting agencies. 
The elementary schools have no such 
protection. It is generally and erron- 
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eously thought that little children need 
less space than older children. 

Salary schedules that provide less pay 
for teaching younger children than 
older ones must be revised. There are 
many strongholds of tradition where 
teachers of elementary grades cannot 
look forward to the same financial com- 
pensation as teachers in secondary 
schools. “Only a grade teacher” should 
never be used to describe one who 
knows young children and who guides 
their learnings i in all the manifold fields 
that are necessary for dealing with 
problems of living. 

The home and social life of elemen- 
tary teachers should be taken into con- 
sideration. So often the work with 
younger children takes a teacher to 
isolated neighborhoods and areas 
whereas high schools tend to be more 
centrally located. All teachers should 
be allowed the privilege of marriage 
and family life. There are still communi- 
ties where women teachers are dismissed 
after their marriage. 


Criticism—an Asset 


A hopeful sign lies in the fact that 
people are not only concerned about 
the schools but are critical of them. 
Since more money must be spent for 
schools, since teachers’ salaries are in- 
creased, people want their money’s 
worth. In all likelihood, this critical at- 
titude will increase with the years. At 
first blush this does not seem to be a 
hopeful sign. But any indication that 
patrons want better ‘schools for chil- 
dren should be welcomed by the teach- 
ing profession. 

A real difficulty lies in the fact that 
many people are ill informed about 
what constitutes a good program of 
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education for children. There is a tend- 
ency in the uninformed public to go 
back to old patterns, assuming them 
to be satisfactory. They point out that 
even before the present tidal wave of 
children, and well within the experi- 
ence of many who are still at work in 
the schools, there were crowded classes, 
morning and afternoon sessions, inade- 
quate buildings with wretched base- 
ment toilets, and little or no equipment. 

But we know more now about the 
physical, intellectual, and emotional 
needs of children. We know that early 
patterns of growth are crucial in the 
development of a child’s personality. 
We know more about the ways in 
which education can help prepare for 
living in our democratic society. 


Enlisting the Aid of Parents 


There are numerous ways to capital- 
ize on the critical interest of parents in 
schools. Teachers are in a strategic po- 
sition to help parents understand the 
needs of children, and one way to do 
this is to enlist their help in classroom 
work. Such participation gives parents 
a feeling of belonging to the school and, 
if properly administered, affords op- 
portunity for them to gaia, at first hand, 
an understanding of the school and its 
problems. They will be in better posi- 
tion, then, to advocate proper school 
legislation and adequate school appro- 
priations. 

Parents, not teachers, are the ones 
who should fight the battles for schools, 
if battles are needed. Schools are not 
established for teachers but for children 
and their parents. But teachers are the 
experts who can help parents under- 
stand what action to take in providing 
better schools for their children. 
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Enlisting Help of High School Youth 
Another way of making virtue of 
necessity is to secure the help of high 
school students in the elementary 
schools. There are many things that 
youthful hands can do, and those very 
hands are the ones that are seeking their 
life work. While they are helping they 
are also having opportunity to discover 
that the most challenging work in the 
world is that of guiding the growth of 
little human beings. Many secondary 
school teachers will claim that high 
school programs are so exacting that 
they demand all the time of the students 
except, perhaps, the very bright ones. 
There are two answers to this objec- 
tion. Every young person needs to 
spend some time in choosing his life 
work. And the fact that candidates for 
teaching in high schools are now in 
over-supply may be due in part to the 
recency of experience of young people 
in this area. Participation in work with 
younger children by high school stu- 
dents nearing the end of their course 
might enlist their interest in grade 
teaching. The other answer is that if 
bright high school pupils can afford 
more time in exploration than others, 
then by ail means let the bright ones 
help in the elementary grades. Good 
minds are needed to understand young 
children and the subtle processes of 
helping them with their problems. 


Crisis Offers Opportunities 


The present scene offers opportuni- 
ties to determine what is best for chil- 
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dren. For instance, with the inescapable 
need for new buildings, we should de- 
velop new concepts of the kind of 
school buildings young children should 
have. Could it be that the huge million 
dollar plant is not the best environment 
for learning? Perhaps we should have 
little homelike schools for little people. 

And again, teachers in the elementary 
schools should be evaluating and de- 
veloping new teaching materials and 
equipment. Just to use the materials 
that happen to be available for handling 
crowds of children in an emergency 
won't do. 

Teachers should be re-examining the 
curriculum to weed out old _ hates, 
prejudices, and fears that have already 
produced their harvest in wars and 
misery. Now of all times in a world of 
insecurity and unrest, the schools 
should be havens of intellectual and 
emotional security. 


The Responsibility Is Ours 


All this is not said to urge individual 
teachers to unwarranted aspirations that 
they alone will be able to save the na- 
tion’s children for democracy, although 
in the last analysis that is the job which 
lies ahead in the United States in the 
next ten years. Individual teachers in 
the front line of action have a grave re- 
sponsibility. But the job is bigger than 
the individual. It is a responsibility of 
all society. Schools must help mobilize 
all forces to work together for the 
education and welfare of the nation’s 
children. 
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Roy E. Larsen, president of Time Inc., discusses the role of laymen in 
meeting the crisis faced by our public schools. Mr. Larsen is chairman 
of the National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, a group of 
twenty-eight prominent laymen which was formed last spring to study 
the problems confronting public education, and to help arouse the broad 
general interest necessary for solving them. The group has received 
initial financial support from the Carnegie Corporation and the General 
Education Board. Dr. James b. Conant, president of Harvard Univer- 
sity, has referred to this new organization as “potentially the most im- 
portant move for the advancement of public education taken in the last 


fifty years.” 


NOT LONG AGO a group of school 
superintendents came to New York to 
talk over their mutual problems. To 
facilitate the discussion each was asked 
to write down, in what he considered 
the order of their importance, the difh- 
culties he faced in his community. 
When these lists were read it was found 
that almost all the superintendents pres- 
ent had the same number-one problem. 
This greatest problem of all was not 
how to get new schools constructed, 
not how to find more teachers, not how 
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to raise more money—the problem 
most of these men considered most 
pressing was how to gain the active 
interest of laymen in the public schools. 

The reasons these school superin- 
tendents gave for listing this as their 
number-one problem are obvious. 
Without the interest and understanding 
of the laymen in their communities, 
they knew it would be impossible to 
get the other things they needed. They 
knew the job of creating really good 
public schools is so great that the co- 
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operation of all the people is necessary 
to do it. 


Need for Lay Participation 


When, as an interested layman, I was 
asked by the editors of this journal to 
give my views on the problems and 
opportunities elementary schools will 
face in the future, I immediately 
thought of this meeting of school super- 
intendents which impressed me so 
greatly. I found myself wonderihg 
whether these same school superin- 
tendents, if they should happen to meet 
five or ten years from now, would again 
agree on the prime importance of find- 
ing ways to interest the public in the 
public schools. 

I don’t think there’s any doubt that 
the need for citizen participation in 
public school affairs will be at least as 
great in the future as it is now. As the 
census report, which tells us that seven 
million pupils will be added to present 
school enrollments during the next 
seven vears, is translated from columns 
of figures to columns of children wait- 
ing outside classroom doors, it is ob- 
vious that a lot of new school buildings 
are going to be necessary, as well as a 
lot of new school equipment and many 
more teachers. According to our dem- 
ocratic procedures, the people will, in 
one way or another, be asked to vote 
either for or against great new school 
expenditures. The plain fact is that 
unless the public fully understands the 
need for them, it will vote against them. 


Cooperation Brings Results 


It has been amply demonstrated to 
me, moreover, that just as the opposi- 
tion of the public to the expansion and 
improvement of the public schools in 
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any community can be fatal, so can the 
cooperation of the public bring about 
the most tremendous achievements in 
an unbelievably short time. As chair- 
man of the National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools, I have 
watched miracles worked by citizens 
in many different communities. As just 
two examples of many, I can name 
Great Neck, Long Island, where the 
school budget was more than doubled 
a few years after a citizens committee 
was formed to cooperate actively with 
the school superintendent and school 
board; and Arlington, Virginia, where 
the whole legal structure of the schools 
has been changed for the better, and 
much new school construction started. 

It has been the success of local citi- 
zens committees such as these which 
have made me and the other members 
of the National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schoois so confident that real 
school improvement is a practical pos- 
sibility, not just a dream, and it has 
been the achievements of local citizens 
committees such as these which have 
shaped the initial program adopted by 
our national group. 


Local Community— 
Center of Activity 


The success of organizations such as 
those in Great Neck and Arlington has, 
for one thing, convinced us that re- 
gardless of how much financial aid 
comes to the schools from the federal 
or state governments, the thought and 
energy necessary for improving any 
school must come from the community 
in which that particular school is lo- 
cated. From local citizens groups, we 
have found, far more than the votes 
necessary for fund-raising flows to the 
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schools. In communities where citizens 
are active on behalf of the schools, it is 
our observation that the most capable 
persons are willing and anxious to serve 
on school boards, and school board 
elections, rather than attracting the at- 
téfition of only a few persons in the 
community, often become burning 
local issues. 

One of the most interesting sets of 
figures I have seen is one showing the 
percentage of citizens voting in school 
board elections before the formation of 
local citizens committees and after. 
The increase is frequently one of sev- 
eral hundred percent, and I have yet to 
see a community where this multiplica- 
tion of concern for the schools has not 
resulted in tremendous improvement. 
This improvement often extends far 
beyond better physical resources for 
the schools. After the necessary build- 
ings have been constructed and a suf- 
ficient number of qualified teachers 
employed, citizens with an aroused in- 
terest in the schools often direct their 
attention toward the. goals and stand- 
ards of education. Working with citi- 
zens committees of this kind, many 
superintendents and _ school 
boards have found themselves enabled 
to raise their sights, to work toward 
far higher goals, and to maintain far 
higher standards than ever before. 


An Example of Lay Cooperation 


It is our observation, however, that 
citizens groups usually realize that 
there are certain basic physical require- 
ments which must be met before high 
goals of education can be pursued, and 
they accordingly often begin by work- 
ing for school improvements of a tangi- 
ble kind. As an example of how a very 
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successful citizens group has func- 
tioned, it may be of interest to describe 
some of the methods used by the Coun- 
cil for Delaware Education, which 
Henry Toy, Jr., who is now full-time 
executive director of our Commission, 
started and headed in his spare time 
while he was a Du Pont Company 
executive. 

Mr. Toy was one of a growing num- 
ber of businessmen who, having at- 
tended a meeting of a parent-teacher 
association in a local school, soon found 
his interest broadening to the basic 
educational problems faced by his com- 
munity and state. He established the 
Council for Delaware Education as a 
group made up of delegates from a 
great many fraternal orders, church 
clubs, parent-teacher associations, and 
organizations of many kinds. Much of 
the Council’s work has been carried 
on by these member organizations. 

One of the first projects undertaken 
by the Council was the summarizing in 
lay men’s language of the state’s school 
laws. This summary was printed in local 
newspapers, and contributed immeasur- 
ably to the popular understanding of 
school issues. The Delaware Council 
next secured the cooperation of the 
American Association of University 
Women, one of its member organiza- 
tions, in publishing descriptions of 
every one of the 174 school buildings 
in Delaware. Pamphlets were published 
which stated the age and condition 
of each school plant, with many de- 
tails concerning the school libraries 
and other facilities. These pamphlets 
brought to the public a realization of 
the need for better schools, and sta- 
tistics which compared present school 
enrollments with those expected in the 
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future graphically portrayed the need 
for more schools. The result was the 


passage of legislation for more and bet- 
ter schools, including the allotment of 
$19,000,000 for school construction, be- 
sides increases in teachers’ salaries. 


Arousing Public Interest 


As executive director of the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, Mr. Toy brings to his task of 
implementing the program planned by 
Commission members the experience he 
gained with the Council for Delaware 
Education, but he realizes as well as the 
rest of us that the methods which 
worked in Delaware cannot always be 
expected to work in other states. At 
the present time the Commission is far 
more concerned with arousing a 
broader public interest in the public 
schools, and in encouraging people to 
find their own methods of improving 
their local schools, than it is in urging 
the use of any particular methods. 

For this reason the Commission has 
been cooperating with the advertising 
campaign which is being conducted by 
the Advertising Council—a campaign 
which is concentrating upon describ- 
ing the problems which confront the 
public schools in the belief that once the 
problems are thoroughly appreciated 
by the public, solutions will be forth- 


coming. The Commission supplies those 
who reply to these advertisements with 
materials to help them in their efforts 
to bring about school improvement. 
These materials include “case histories” 
describing the organization and pro- 
grams of other citizens groups eh- 
gaged in efforts to improve their pub- 
lic schools. 

This work, of course, is to be only a 
part of our Commission’s program. 
Embodied in everything we do, how- 
ever, will be the realization that the job 
of making the best in education avail- 
able to all American youth is too big 
for any single group of people, whether 
professional or lay. 


Convert Interest Into Action 


The job belongs to all the people in 
their own communities. Here the peo- 
ple work and live; here are the children, 
here are the schools. It is here, then, 
where the people will have to decide 
whether their public schools -are re- 
sponsive to the changing times and 
needs of a free people in a democratic 
society. Our Commission is but one 
small group of citizens among many, 
but we, as each of them, evidence a 
determination of many citizens to con- 
vert interest in our public schools into 
action, intentions into performance, 
goals into everyday practice. 


Building Public Confidence in the Schools 


Have you a copy of this new ASCD pamphlet? Building Public Confidence in the 
Schools deals with desirable characteristics of the process of lay-professional study, 
planning, and action in providing better instructional programs. Descriptions of 
five planning and action programs illustrate, in specific detail, what is involved 
in such cooperation in building confidence in the schools. $1.00o—quantity dis- 


counts are available. 
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In the preceding article, Mr. Roy Larsen wrote convincingly of the 
need for lay participation in the public schools. What actually happens 
when parents and other citizens play an active role in developing bet- 
ter schools is told by J. Bernard Everett, director of instruction in the 
Newton, Massachusetts, schools; Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, superin- 
tendent of the Denver, Colorado, schools; and Francis L. Drag, cur- 
riculum director of the San Diego County, California, schools. 


PARENTS—POTENTIAL SCHOOL LEADERS 


J. Bernard Everett 


A GROUP OF PARENTS in one of 
our city’s elementary schools felt the 
need for a better understanding of the 
school program. They were dutiful 
parents. They attended PTA meetings 
regularly and listened attentively. The 
mothers came on visiting days and 
waited their turn to talk with the 
teachers. They sponsored a clothing ex- 
~ change, which annually raised over a 
thousand dollars to enrich the school 
program. They provided transportation 
for school journeys and contributed 
generously to school “drives.’ 

Yes, they were dutiful parents, but 
they were also worried and somewhat 


confused. School seems to be so much 
fun—there are scarcely any failures 
—and so many different activities 
seem to be going on at once. What is 
this “experience” approach to read- 
ing? Is it better than the alphabet 
method? Are the children getting 
a solid grounding in the funda- 
mentals? Will they be properly pre- 
pared for college? As parents are 
we doing everything possible to co- 
operate with the school in develop- 
ing desirable habits and in providing 
a well-balanced program of out-of- 
school activities? 

These questions worried the parents 
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to the extent of becoming the subject 
of conversation at bridge parties and 
over the dinner table. So they decided 
to do something about it. Two or 
three spukesmen for the group went to 
the principal and talked things over. 
A study plan was gradually evolved. 
Three joint committees of parents and 
teachers were appointed to tackle dif- 
ferent aspects of the problem, and they 
set to work. Meetings of each commit- 
tee were held regularly at least once a 
month. 

The study was a decided success from 
the start. It transformed a group of 
potential critics into ardent supporters 
and interpreters of the school program. 
It culminated in the publishing of their 
findings in a series of news letters, 
written by the parents themselves. The 
combined reports, with the story of 
how the study was carried on, eventu- 
ally became the subject of the super- 
intendent’s annual report in order that 
parents and teachers in other schools 
might profit from it. 

There were several distinctive fea- 
tures of this study which contributed 
greatly to its success. 


@ It captalized upon an initial dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of the parents. 

@ Husband and wife teams served on all 
committees, (Father is too often the for- 
gotten man in school-community relation- 
ships. ) 

@ All meetings were held in the homes 
with parents taking turns acting as hosts. 
This informal atmosphere probably had 
much to do with the good feeling which 
was engendered. 

@ Comprehensive study outlines were de- 
veloped jointly to serve as guides for dis- 
cussion and research. These served to keep 


the discussion on the beam and provided 
a basis for the reports which followed. 

@ The chairman and real spark plug of 
the venture was a parent—an intelligent, 
tactful, and highly successful businessman 
with a greater-than-average understanding 
of human relationships. His probing into 
the educational issues involved always 
seemed to shed light rather than heat on 
the problem. 


If our schools are to solve the prob- 
lems raised by increased enrollment, in- 
adequate building facilities, and the 
shortage of trained teachers, they must 
have public support. However, such 
support depends to a great extent upon 
how well the people understand and 
approve of what their schools are trying 
to do. It is recognized that the forego- 
ing illustration may not represent the 
highest level of school-community re- 
lationships. Yet from it certain infer- 
ences can be drawn. 


@ Thoroughly enlightening a few parents 
at a time may be better than confusing a 
lot of them at once. 

@ Capitalize on dissatisfactions rather 
than be annoyed by them. 

@ Remember that big meetings often 
shed little light on a problem and leave 
many questions in peoples’ minds. 

@ If we can’t explain our procedure so 
that it makes sense to reasonable people, 
there may be something wrong with us 
or with what we are doing. 

@ It is more effective to talk with people 
than to talk to them or down to them. 

@ The potential leadership in certain 
parent groups may be superior to that in 
many school staffs. 

@ Differences of opinion and misunder- 
standings should be explored in small 
groups “rather than in public meetings. 
The severest critic is at a disadvantage in 
his own living room. 
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A PROGRAM OF COMMUNITY EDUCATION 
Kenneth E. Oberholtzer 


NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS are 
under construction in all parts of Den- 
ver. To be completed before the 
end of five years are thirty projects. 
Among them are additions to seventeen 
elementary schools, replacement of five 
obsolete elementary school buildings, 
and erection of four new elementary 
schools in recently developed residential 
districts. Two of the present junior 
high schools will receive additions of 
classroom space, and two obsolete 
junior high school buildings and one 
old senior high school will be replaced 
with modern structures. 

This total building program in- 
volves expenditures of $21,000,000 met 
through a bond issue approved by Den- 
ver citizens in October, 1948. In the 
face of mounting local taxes, assuming 
a $21,000,000 debt for the school dis- 
trict meant that the people of Denver 
were thoroughly convinced of the need 
for more school buildings. This realiza- 
tion, reflected in a seven to one popular 
vote for the bonds, was the result of a 
program of community education. 

Built on three simple premises, edu- 
cational materials and methods stressed: 
e the impact of an increased birth rate on 
school enrollments 
e the development of new residential districts 
miles away from any existing school buildings 
e the obsolete and near dangerous condition 
of many old school buildings. 


A citizens’ committee of more than 
one hundred community leaders was the 
first group to hear the story. Then the 
three-point message was told through 
every available medium of publicity: 
newspaper stories, moving pictures in 
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local theaters, pamphlets, filmstrips, bill- 
board space, automobile stickers, win- 
dow cards, paid advertising space, and 
a speakers’ bureau. Thus citizens of 
Denver read the story through printed 
materials, heard the story in organiza- 
tion meetings, and saw the entire prob- 
lem portrayed in various visual mate- 
rials. 

The publicity program covered a 
period of approximately five months, 
so that by the time the school bond 
election was held citizens of Denver 
were well-informed with regard to 
school needs. All information given was 
based on actual facts substantiated by 
research figures. Birth figures secured 
from bureaus of vital statistics and 
block surveys by the Business and 
Social Research Department of the 
University of Denver, cooperating 
with the Denver schools, were the basis 
of the predicted increase in school en- 
rollments. 

Conditions in the schools were related 
in terms of number of children in pres- 
ent classrooms. Obsolete buildings were 
described in detail; and, certainly, no 
imagination was required by parents 
living in the new residential areas where 
no nearby school service was available 
to understand the story. 

Cooperating in the campaign was the 
PTA, which worked with principals of 
schools in bringing information to 
parents and conducting necessary cam- 
paigns before the election and on elec- 
tion day. 

A summary of the activities carried 
on is as follows: 
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& Development of a citizens’ committee 
& Organization of the PTA to “Get- 
Out-the- Vote” 
—Analysis of voting lists 
—Telephone campaign 
—Door-to-door calls 
& Publicity campaign 
—Pamphlets 
—School Review 
—Speakers’ bureau 
(Talks were given to 250 organiza- 
tions aside from the PTA. Members 
of the speakers’ bureau were given 
mimeographed materials with all in- 
formation regarding school prob- 
lems. ) 





(Fifty frames together with scripts 

were provided for use by the 

speakers’ bureau and by the PTA.) 
—Newspaper stories 

2,000 column inches and 153 stories.) 


—Series of stories in each of 20 neigh- 
borhood weeklies 
—Paid newspaper advertising 
—105 radio programs 
(Most of them five-minute dramati- 
zations and spot announcements; 
some round tables.) 
—s58 billboards 
—2,000 window cards 
—20,000 automobile stickers 
—Moving picture short shown in 36 
theaters 
(This was produced and financed by 
local representatives of a moving pic- 
ture chain.) 
—Exhibit at Home Planning Show in 
City Auditorium 
—Endorsements from various organ- 
izations 
b> Paying the bill. A lay committee was 
organized to secure funds from interested 
citizens. 


BRIDGING THE GAP BETWEEN SCHOOL AND HOME 


Francis L. Drag 


NO RESPONSIBILITY rests more 
heavily upon educators today than that 
of bridging the widening gulf between 
the public understanding of what 
schools should do for boys and girls 
and what educators agree should be: the 
essentials of good learning situations. 

One county school system has made 
a beginning in bringing the school and 
the home into closer focus on the needs 
of young children and what is to be 
done for them, as described in these 
selected illustrations. 


Reporting Pupil Growth 


An effective means for gaining parent 
cooperation and understanding is the 
use of pupil growth reports. For three 
years San Diego County schools have 
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used a report form embodying the gen- 
erous use of written messages to the 
parent. Emphasis is placed on positive 
accounts of the child’s capabilities, his 
problem areas, his progress, and what 
the school is doing to help him grow. 

Parents are often invited to call at 
the school—not to discuss a “failure” 
but to enjoy with the pupil and the 
teacher some outstanding accomplish- 
ment and to plan cooperatively in terms 
of the pupil’s greatest needs. Both child 
and parent seem to thrive on such treat- 


ment. 


Parents Lend a Hand 


A second approach to improve pa- 
rent-school relationships has been the 
extension of the Mobile Shop activities 
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designed to bring the industrial arts 
processes to small schools of the county. 
Fully equipped trucks and industrial 
arts consultants visit schools each week 
to work with teachers and pupils on 
social studies-science activities, and to 
give assistance in the processes involved 
in the arts and crafts using wood, metal, 
clay, and leather. 

After-school and evening workshops 
have been organized for adults. In one 
such workshop a group of parents con- 
structed playground equipment and 
furniture for the classroom. Not only 
have many parents personally profited 
from such activities, but they have 
come to have a better understanding of 
the child’s interest and need for this 
type of educational experience. 


Physical and Rhythmical Activities 


Similarly, projects which are being 
used effectively to heighten parent in- 
terest and understanding of the modern 
elementary school program include 
folk dancing and commu- 
nity-school _ play days. 
Teachers, pupils, parents, 
and others during the past 
two years have engaged 
cooperatively in folk danc- 
ing activities in schools. 

In some instances clubs 
have been started and con- 
tinue to meet regularly 
during school as well as in 
after-school hours to en- 
gage in folk dances evolv- 
ing from their social studies 
activities of Pioneer Life 
and Early California. Play 
days, ; cooperatively 
planned by the school and 
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the community, are yearly  festi- 
vals in which young and old alike par- 
ticipate. 


Conferences and Workshops 


Large segments of the public are af- 


.forded opportunity to participate in 


projects planned to bring about under- 
standing and cooperation in building 
functional elementary educational pro- 
grams. Typical of such activities are 
joint meetings of educators and com- 
munity groups to discuss current edu- 
cational problems. Such meetings are 
arranged through the County-Wide In- 
stitute Committee and permeate the en- 
tire program of elementary education. 

Another type of activity has to do 
with community leadership training 
conferences jointly planned and at- 
tended by representatives of commu- 
nity groups and educators. Such con- 
ferences are often held for two and 
three-day periods gn mountain retreats 
where all have the opportunity to be- 
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come acquainted, to understand the 
problems of others, and to plan for im- 
proved school-community relations. 

A third area is participation by lay 
and professional people in Conservation 
Education workshops. Such workshops 
provide for discussion of conservation 
problems, use of conservation materials, 
and field trips affording first-hand ex- 
periences in conservation practices. 

A fourth type of activity is a series 
of seminar discussion groups of parents 
and teachers in child development. A 
fifth involves the cooperation of com- 
munity people and educators in plan- 
ning and carrying on conferences in 
rural education, with a special emphasis 
upon the cooperative study of commu- 
nity resources. 

Two activities of this type deserve 
more detail in reporting because of 
their significance in fostering under- 
standing and cooperation between the 
school and the public. The first in- 
volves planning and participation by lay 
and professional persons in regional 
institute activities. Regional institute 
committees composed of teachers and 
community representatives, such as 
PTA, civic associations, and forum 
groups, have jointly planned educa- 
tional meetings of the lecture and 
discussion type which have been en- 
thusiastically attended by parents and 
teachers. These have resulted in a much 
more wholesome outlook by all con- 
cerned on the needs of children in the 
modern elementary school. 

A second group has to do with the 
participation by parents in activities of 
the several rural teachers’ clubs in the 
county. These clubs have been success- 
ful in helping parents become ac- 
quainted with educational programs 
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and the needs of their children in rural 
districts. 

For example, seventy-five parents 
made a forty-mile excursion with mem- 
bers of a teachers’ club to visit the 
County Schools Service Center and 
Curriculum Laboratory. There they 
were given a conducted tour to help 
them become acquainted with the fa- 
cilities and resources available to teach- 
ers and children of the rural schools. 
They visited the Curriculum Library 
and examined its resources of profes- 
sional books, units of work, and 
wealth of basic source materials for all 
grade levels. They saw the film center 
with its equipment and materials, and 
learned how such materials were se- 
lected, processed, and prepared for dis- 
tribution to their schools. They saw 
the many thousands of books available 
to their children. They visited the 
workshops, the conference rooms, and 
they learned of the services available 
from the Service Center to improve the 
rural school curriculum. 


County-Wide Curriculum Planning 


Although the above accounts repre- 
sent but random samplings, the accum- 
ulated results of many such relation- 
ships are sufficiently encouraging to 
justify continued effort toward refine- 
ment of our relationships with parents 
to build cooperation, understanding, 
and support of elementary education. 
To this end a County-Wide Curricu- 
lum Planning Committee, representative 
of all groups in the county, including 
lay citizens, has recently been organ- 
ized. One of its major purposes is to 
bring about a closer understanding and 
cooperation of educators and parents 
on behalf of public education. 
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The Child in Today's Culture- 








JOHN GILLIN 


John Gillin, professor of anthropology at the University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, discusses the role of the child in American 
society from the viewpoint of the anthropologist. He points out the lack 
of research dealing with the psycho-cultural problems of childhood in 
the United States and makes a plea for additional investigations in this 


area. 


SOMEONE HAS CALCULATED 
that there is more atomic energy in a 
four-year-old child than in the bomb 
that flattened Hiroshima. Most parents, 
kindergarten teachers, and baby-sitters 
would agree without further argument. 

Whatever the exact number of foot 
pounds generated by the young organ- 
ism may be, the principal problem of 
child rearing in any society is essen- 
tially a matter of harnessing, motivat- 
ing, and directing that energy into 
channels that will be of most benefit to 
the child and to other members of the 
society in which he 
lives. Furthermore, this 
must be accomplished 
in such a way that by 
the time he reaches ma- 
turity, the person—in 
contrast to domestic 
animals and to machines 
—is capable of perform- 
ing the “harnessing” 
and “directing” of his 
energies for himself ac- 
cording to the approved 
expectations of his fel- 
lows. 

In each society this 
task is accomplished— 
well or badly, as the 
case may be—by partic- 
ipation of children in 





the cultural patterns of the group. It is 
when one considers the “approved ex- 
pectations” of our own culture that the 
problem of socialization, or encultura- 
tion, of children in that variety of 
Western Civilization found in the 
United States begins to reveal its com- 


plexity. 
Growing Up in Simple Cultures 


In tribal, peasant, rural, and other 
relatively simple cultures of compara- 
tively homogeneous populations, a 
single pattern of expectations is laid 
upon the average ma- 
ture individual, sex and 
age considered. Certain 
differentiations are ex- 
pected of the two sexes 
in all cultures, even the 
simplest. But when 
these are taken into ac- 
count, any individual 
can be trained for his 
mature role by a single, 
undifferentiated set of 
patterns. Where it is 
considered appropriate 
for a man or woman to 
be a jack-of-all-trades, 
even the specialized pat- 
terns of the culture are 
known to and practiced, 
at least some time dur- 
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ing life, by all adult members of the 
same sex, although certain individuals 
may develop more proficiency than 
others. 

Becoming a Kwoma in New Guinea 
or getting to be a San Luis Indian in 
Guatemala is essentially a matter of be- 
ing trained in a single way of life. The 
patterns expected a adult A are also 
expected of B, and so on. 

Most homogeneous societies that are 
known historically to be of this type 
with “simple” and consistently inte- 
grated cultures are also stable. Typi- 
cally they are not subject to rapid 
changes and the need of new adapta- 
tions. As the matter is expressed in some 
“backward” sections of our country, 
“what was good enough for pappy is 
good enough for me.” From the view- 
point of such relatively stable cultures, 
therefore, parents and other cultural 
surrogates may be reasonably certain 
that the preparation they give their 
children now will prove to be fairly 
adequate fifteen or twenty years hence 
when the children undertake the re- 
sponsibilities and seek the satisfactions 
of their adult roles. 

Through trial and error most such 
societies (although not all) appear to 
have developed child-rearing techniques 
consistent with the expectations of the 
adult status as defined in the culture. 
In such circumstances something like a 
one-to-one correlation between the 
culturally structured experiences of 
childhood and the expected patterns of 
activity, motivation, and thought in 
adulthood can be achieved. One type 
of child rearing, if adequately adjusted 
to the requirements of maturity, is suf- 
ficient for all candidates for adult 
status. 
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Growing Up in the American Culture 


In our own situation, the problem 
does not seem to be so simple. We have 
only a handful of attempts to study 
scientifically our own culture in the 
same objective, configurational, and 
detailed manner that anthropologists 
have repeatedly applied to the examina- 
tion of other cultures. And no scientific 
analysis of the American culture as a 
whole is on record. However, Ameri- 
can sociologists certainly have thor- 
oughly analyzed “social groupings” and 

“institutions.” Any college sophomore 
should be aware of the great variety of 
approved roles for the average Ameri- 
can. And what is more, there is no 
guarantee, on the basis of recent his- 
tory, that the roles, requirements, and 
expectations governing the behavior of 
American adults at the present moment 
will remain unchanged by the time our 
children reach adulthood. 


Demands on Children and Youth 


Space is lacking to go into details; 
but in a simplified Way we may con- 
sider some of the complications of pre- 
paring a child for life in our culture. 


@ He or she is expected to be a “good 
American,” that is, to practice certain 
overt and non-overt (attitude, thought, 
and fantasy) patterns of behavior uni- 
versally required of all members of our 
society. 

@ He or she is expected to behave ac- 
cording to the patterns considered proper 
to his class and position. But classes are 
relatively open, and it is considered ap- 
propriate for an individual to be “upward 
mobile” (unless he belongs to the “upper 
upper” class). Thus it is not enough to 
train the young individual only in the 
“proper” expectancies of his native class, 
but he must also develop the flexibility to 
make a change in class status. 
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@ All Americans, except those content 
with the rewards of the unskilled laborer, 
need specialized occupational training; for 
every means of “earning a living” in our 
cultural system, except unskilled labor, is 
specialized to some extent in the cultural 
sense. Yet the variety of jobs and profes- 
sions is so great, and many of the patterns 
of the respective specialties themselves re- 
quire such prolonged learning and practice 
for mastery, that no family or school can 
hope to train its children to be proficient 
in all. Furthermore, “conditions” may re- 
quire the individual to change his occupa- 
tion several times during his career. 

@ Our culture includes a number of 
“phases” or “subcultures” which represent 
adaptations to different types of situations. 
We may mention (a) urban culture as 
over against (b) rural culture. And we 
must also consider the subcultures of the 
(c) various geographical regions of the 
country (South as contrasted with New 
England, and so on). 

However, it is characteristic of Ameri- 
can culture that it fosters a permissive 
attitude not only toward social, but also 
toward physical mobility of individuals. 
Studies of internal migration show that 
only a minority of Americans spend their 
whole lives in the community of their 
birth. What kind of child training is best 
for the country boy or girl who later 
moves to the city, or for the Southern 
child who spends his adult life in the 
Middle West or in New York? How can 
we train the individual to adapt himself 
satisfactorily to new conditions when he 
moves away from his kinsmen and former 


neighbors? 


Research on Childhood Needs 

In short, many cultural patterns and 
institutions which prov ided frameworks 
of stability and security for individuals 
in a former generation can no longer 
be relied upon, at least not in the old- 
fashioned manner. The American must 
be prepared to handle himself as an 
adult in many situations with which he 
has had no direct experience as a child. 
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And he must be able to adapt himself 
to cultural and social changes without 
jeopardizing his own security, if he is 
to avoid frustration, disappointment, 
and other types of personal and social 
maladjustment. 

These, to mention no others, are 
some of the problems posed for the 
child in the American culture of today 
when viewed from the point of view 
of social anthropology. Yet we know 
almost nothing scientifically as to how 
these problems should be met. It 
is perhaps for this reason that there 
is such confusion and so much variety 
in the advice given to American parents 
on the current scene. 

American science has done an ad- 
mirable job in the fields of physical 
development, nutrition, and diseases of 
childhood. Reliable scientific advice 
and techniques are available which will 
practically guarantee that, if followed, 
a child may ie raised to adulthood as a 
well-developed physical specimen. 


Psycho-social 
problems of childhood 
But very little is reliably known 
about how to develop a child’s person- 
ality and his techniques of adaptation 
in our complex American culture. This 
is mainly because little scientific re- 
search has been directed toward specific 
psycho-cultural problems of childhood 
in the United States. Considerable suc- 
cess has been achieved by psychiatrists 
and child psychologists in helping mal- 
adjusted children—once they become 
maladjusted. But only general—and 
often untested—principles are available 
for the prevention of maladjustment 
and for the development of well-bal- 
anced adults. 
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Rearing children 
in various subcultures 


We need to know how children are 
actually reared in real-life situations in 
the various subcultures of our country. 
This knowledge must go beyond the 
usual “survey” of home conditions 
which includes merely diet, sanitation, 
hygiene, and economic status. Needed 
are intensive studies of the constella- 
tions of the rewards and punishments 
laid upon children, the manner in which 
they impinge upon the individual, the 
content of attitudes and mental patterns 
that are inculcated (often on the un- 
conscious level), the roles which chil- 
dren play in the cultural situation, the 
development of fears and anxieties, the 
definition of “responsibility” in chil- 
dren, the handling of aggressive be- 
havior, the encouragement or inhibition 
of responsiveness, how “ambition” and 
level of aspiration are developed or 
neglected, and many other matters of 
a similar nature. 

Once such information is at hand 
respecting the cultural procedures re- 
lating to children from the various 
regions of the country, from the various 
social categories and classes of the pop- 
ulation, we shall be in a position to 
analyze the inconsistencies between the 
culture of childhood and the cultural 
requirements. of maturity. And then 
we shall be able to devise procedures 
which may perhaps prove as reliable 
and successful in the preparation of the 
personality for full participation in the 
culture as those of the nutritionists, 
physical educationists, medical men, 
and sanitary engineers have proven in 
the training and care or the healthy 
mature organism. 
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A Research Proposal 


In the Eighty-first Congress a Child 
Research Bill was introduced for the 
very purpose of providing funds for a 
modest amount of investigation of 
psycho-cultural aspects of child rear- 
ing in American society. Its purpose is 
to fill in the gaps in scientific knowl- 
edge which have been alluded to above. 
In the Senate the bill is known as S.go04 
and in the House of Representatives 
as H.R.4465. 

It would provide the sum of only 
$7,500,000 to be distributed to a selected 
number of qualified research organiza- 
tions throughout the country in order 
to carry on this sort of research con- 
cerning our “most important resource” 
—the children who will be the citizens 
of tomorrow. The studies would be 
carefully planned and would be re- 
viewed by a fifteen-man scientific ad- 
visory committee consisting of the out- 
standing experts of the country..Over- 
head and bureaucracy would not be 
involved, for the work would be 
“farmed out” to research institutes and 
universities already possessing facilities 
and staff. 

Over a five-year period of intensive 
research there is every reason to believe 
that many of the questions I have 
mentioned would be answered scien- 
tifically and many of the obscurities 
regarding the why’ s and wherefore’s of 
childhood and later maladjustments 
would be cleared up. Furthermore, the 
program would provide training in the 
field of the psycho-cultural aspects of 
child life for a considerable number of 
young scientists who would continue 
to make the study and solution of these 
problems their life careers. 
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No audible opposition to the Child 
Research Bill has been expressed by 
members of Congress, except on 
grounds of economy. When one con- 
siders that the cost of the National 
Military Establishment is about $300,- 
000,000 per week, the “economy” 
argument is not impressive in opposi- 
tion to an appropriation of $7,500,000 
for the purpose of providing scientific 
information regarding American chil- 
dren, information which can be ex- 
pected to lead directly to the develop- 
ment of “better citizens” and of adults 


Curriculum FAssues 


Elementary Education. 


more adaptively adjusted to the Ameri- 
can type of culture. 

At the time of this writing the Child 
Research Bill has not been passed, and 
its passage during the First Session of 
the Eighty-first Congress seems doubt- 
ful. If, by the time this article appears 
in print, no action has been taken, it 
would doubtless be of interest to many 
readers of this journal to write their 
representatives in Congress urging its 
passage. When it does become law, our 
readers will wish to follow the scientific 
work as it progresses. 








HENRY J. OTTO 


In this article Henry J. Otto, professor of elementary administration 
and curriculum at the University of Texas, discusses seven vitally im- 
portant issues which require consideration as curriculum revision pro- 
ceeds in the elementary schools. To the extent that curriculum workers 
come to grips with fundamental issues like these discussed by Professor 
Otto will they be successful in developing more adequate programs for 


boys and girls. 


SINCE EVERYONE KNOWS that 
the school curriculum should be kept 
up to date, we can dispense with the 
preliminaries dealing with the need for 
curriculum revision and launch directly 
into a consideration of some of the is- 
sues which require consideration as cur- 
riculum revision proceeds. The issues 
discussed in this article are not intended 
to be all-inclusive in number or scope. 
They are merely some of the issues 
which the writer believes are worthy 
of consideration at this time. 
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Fundamental Reorganization and 
Synthesis of the Entire Instructional 
Program. Most efforts at bolstering 
segments of the elementary school 
curriculum will meet with discourag- 
ing results until there is a basic attack 
upon a fundamental reorganization and 
synthesis of the entire instructional pro- 
gram. A brief look at the facts will sug- 
gest the importance of this issue. Prior 
to 1800 only two subjects, reading and 
writing, were commonly taught in ele- 
mentary schools in the United States, 
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although a few schools had added 
arithmetic and language. By 1945 the 
total number of subjects and areas of 
special emphasis had reached twenty- 
four. 

In addition, most elementary schools 
engage in several co-curricular activ- 
ities such as assembly programs, safety 
patrols, student councils, and clubs. (A 
recent survey showed forty-two dif- 
ferent activities which were classified 
by one or more schools as co-curric- 
ular.) Also, the schools are called on 
to engage in an increasing number of 
adult interest activities, such as help- 
ing celebrate National Drama Week, 
Army Day, or assisting in the Commun- 
ity Chest drive. Recently a superinten- 
dent of schools informed me that dur- 
ing the 1948-49 school year he had 
received eighty-one requests from vari- 
ous adult groups for his permission 
(which meant that he was to take the 
initiative in promoting the idea or ac- 
tivity in the schools) to have the schools 
engage in an activity sponsored by a 
non-school adult group. 

One must remember that all of the 


activities mentioned in the preceding’ 


paragraph become a part of the school 
curriculum if teachers and pupils en- 
gage in them. Such an overwhelming 
array of activities, especially if they are 
not well integrated and carried on as 
separate entities, result in a curriculum 
that is so overcrowded and so cut up 
that effective teaching and learning are 
impossible. Teachers and pupils spend 
the day dashing from pillar to post in a 
mad scramble to keep up with an im- 
possible list of things w hich have been 
squeezed into the program. 

Nothing short of a major operation 
resulting in a thoroughgoing reorgani- 
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zation and synthesis of the curriculum 
will bring order out of the chaos and 
again return us to a curriculum which 
permits good teaching and effective 
learning. ‘Obv iously such a reorganiza- 
tion should consider educational needs 
in society today rather than merely 
revert to a narrow curriculum of a cen- 
tury ago. 


A New Interpretation of the Pur- 
poses of Education. In general, educa- 
tional leaders throughout our country’s 
history have produced very acceptable 
statements of the objectives or purposes 
of education. Practice may have lagged 
behind the theoretical conceptions of 
appropriate goals, but the goals were 
very acceptable nevertheless. One of 
the difficulties has been the interpreta- 
tion or application of the statements. of 
purpose; so frequently we have taken 
the position that a statement of objec- 
tives represented a statement of mini- 
mum essentials for all. 

For example, if a statement of ob- 
jectives included an item such as “The 
educated person solves his problems of 
counting and calculating,” we have 
done our best to ascertain how much 
knowledge and proficiency in arith- 
metic was necessary to meet this ob- 
jective for at least the average or 
slightly-above-average citizen. Then we 
proceeded to apply our findings as 
minimum essentials for all when we 
have known for decades that all chil- 
dren are not capable of achieving that 
which is desirable for the average or 
slightly-above-average citizen. 

Statements of educational purposes 
should be considered as directional 
goals but not as minumum essentials. A 
directional goal would mean that we 
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endeavor to help all children acquire 
some knowledge and skill in arithmetic, 
but how much each child is to achieve 
must depend upon the ability, back- 
ground, amount of schooling, and many 
other factors pertaining to the individ- 
ual. 

The new interpretation that is needed 
must differentiate clearly between min- 
imum essentials and purposes of educa- 
tion. Perhaps the idea of minimum 
essentials should be abandoned alto- 
gether. At any rate, purposes of 
education should be viewed only as 
directional goals and should not be dis- 
torted into prescriptions regarding 
minimum essentials. 


A Realistic Approach to Meeting 
Individual Differences. In spite of 
more than five decades of talk and 
research about individual differences in 
children, school practices are still 
geared largely to class-as-a-whole meth- 
ods and procedures. All members of the 
class are given the same texts through 
which they progress as a group. 
Standards for promotion from grade to 
grade are conceived as group stand- 
ards and applied to individuals as mem- 





bers of a group. These are but a few 
of the many examples that could be 
given to show that present practices are 
still geared largely to group procedures 
involving the class-as-a-whole concept. 

If we are going to go beyond the 


“talk” stage in meeting individual dif- 


ferences, we will have to: 


e abandon the competitive and com- 
parative marking system as a means of 
appraising children’s educational de- 
velopment 

echange many of our conventional 
notions and practices about promo- 
tion standards, grouping of pupils, 
and pupil progress through the school 

e look upon purposes of education as 
directional goals rather than as mini- 
mum essentials 

e provide each teacher with basal texts 
and supplementary books at from 
three to five grade levels 

e allow individuals and small groups 
within a class to progress in a given 
instructional area as slowly or as 
rapidly as their preparation and abili- 
ties permit 

e modify our teaching procedures to 
permit more sub-groups within classes 


These are but a few of the problems 
which must be met realistically if we 
desire to implement our convictions 
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about the importance of adapting edu- 
cation to the abilities, maturation levels, 
and educational potential of the chil- 
dren in our schools. 


The Role of Basal Texts. If the 
three curriculum issues previously 
named are met realistically, teachers 
will be faced with new problems re- 
garding the use of basal texts. It is 
common knowledge that in most 
schools in which basal texts are adopted 
(singly for a given grade or in series 
for several grades) teachers either feel 
that they should use them systemati- 
cally day by day or they are instructed 
to do so. This problem i is most acute in 
states in which there is a system of 
state-wide adoption of basal and sup- 
plementary texts. 

It should be apparent that systematic 
day-by-day assignments from basal 
texts, especially if given for the class as 
a whole, cannot prevail in a school 
which meets realistically the three 
curriculum issues already identified 
the preceding paragraphs. Basal texts, 
whenever used systematically for day- 
by-day assignments, become the course 
of study and leave the teacher little 
freedom to develop with the children 
an instructional program that meets 
modern criteria for good teaching. 

Perhaps few would deny the splendid 
improv ements which have been made 
in the past thirty or more years in all 
types of books for elementary children. 
The argument here is not intended to 
be a criticism of basal texts; my concern 
is merely with their use. Furthermore, I 
believe that an adequate supply of good 
basal texts is a “must” for any good 
school. Schools, however, need to 
modify the ways in which basal texts 
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are used. Instead of allowing basal texts 
to determine the curriculum and to 
circumscribe teaching procedures, basal 
texts should be used as reference and 
resource materials to implement a 
teaching program developed by teach- 
ers and pupils. 

We should assist teachers through all 
the methods at our command to de- 
velop educational programs with chil- 
dren which are far superior to teaching 
programs geared to basal texts. As this 
comes about, basal texts will serve as 
references and resource materials which 
contain vital information, practice ex- 
ercises, and instructional suggestions on 
many specifics which children need to 


learn. 


Departmentalization of Instruc- 
tion. It is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent that commonly accepted goals 
of education cannot be realized satis- 
factorily in highly departmentalized 
programs. We might as well face the 
issue frankly that departmentalization 
is inimical to good curriculum design 
and good teaching. If some depart- 
mentalization is inescapable, it should 
be kept to a minimum so that all chil- 
dren spend three-fourths or more of 
the school day with the same teacher. 

In most schools that are highly de- 
partmentalized, efforts at curriculum 
revision are stymied. Instead of giving 
teachers freedom to think through sev- 
eral approaches to a fundamental re- 
organization and synthesis of the 
curriculum, the thinking of teachers is 
grooved and regrooved into the old 
pattern of departmentalized subject 
areas and a school day chopped into so 
many equal segments, each separated 
from the other by the ringing of a 
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bell and the mass migration of pupils 
to other rooms and teachers. In schools 
in which a high degree of depart- 
mentalization exists, a fundamental 
re-thinking of the organization for in- 
struction should precede or accompany 
curriculum revision efforts. 


The Need for Functionalizing 
Education. For decades various lead- 
ers in education have called our atten- 
tion to the advisability of making 
schooling more directly useful by 
orienting instruction to realistic ‘prob- 
lems of everyday living in order to 
help children see value in what they are 
studying, to apply their learnings more 
effectively in solving their problems, 
and to contribute more actively toward 
the improvement of living. Efforts to 
make education more functional are 
being carried out in a number of places, 
and several dozen published accounts 
of such efforts are now available. 

The chief problem lies in the fact 
that the number of places in which con- 
certed efforts in this direction are being 
made is too few to make much of a dent 
on the total picture of education in this 
country. The opportunites to expand 
the functional aspects of schooling have 
probably never been better than at the 
present. The various trends and em- 
phases in curriculum revision today 
make it much easier to functionalize 
schooling than at any previous time in 
our history. Professional literature pe- 
culiarly helpful in functionalizing 
schooling is now much more plentiful 
than it aed to be. Schools engaged in 
curriculum revision work should not 
overlook the added opportunities for 
curriculum improvement which lie in 
this direction. 
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More Vital Social, Citizenship, 
and Character Education Needed. 
A new horizon seems to be evolving 
with reference to the area which we 
used to call citizenship education. 
Formerly our restricted concept of 
citizenship education meant courses in 
the social studies and in civics. Valuable 
as this was, it is entirely too limited 
to serve present-day needs. 

The new horizon which seems to be 
developing envisions a broadly con- 
ceived program for promoting the 
wholesome social, emotional, character, 
personality, and citizenship develop- ” 
ment of every child. It is recognized 
that desirable development in all of 
these areas is essential for helping our 
children to become the kind of human 
beings who can live and work happily, 
satisfyingly, and cooperatively in a 
democratic society. 

In order to achieve this breader goal, 
all of the resources of the school must 
be utilized properly. Living together 
at school is viewed as a laboratory for 
social education. The character and 
quality of pupil-pupil and teacher- 
pupil relations, policies and practices in 
grouping and promotion of pupils, co- 
operative teacher-pupil planning, pupil 
participation in school and classroom 
management, auditorium activities, the 
lunchroom, and physical education are 
some of the major categories of school 
activities which are utilized in new 
ways so that the broader goal may be 
realized. Classroom instruction in the 
social studies and in civics continues to 
have its place, but it must be recognized 
that instruction in these areas is but a 
small segment of the school’s total pro- 
gram in social, in citizenship, and in 
character education. 
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And Gladly Teach 


ROMA GANS 


Can teachers alone really meet the needs of children and youthP Roma 
Gans, professor of education at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, asks this question and comes up with the suggestion that teachers 
must have the active cooperation of professional workers from other 
specialized fields—health, welfare, medicine—in carrying out their 


responsibilities. 


“GIVE ME A GOOD TEACHER 
and youngsters w ill have a profitable 
school experience, no matter what the 
condition of the building, the equip- 
ment, the textbooks, the leadership.” 
This statement was true years ago when 
the main purpose of education was to 
get pupils to master the basic skills and 
a defined body of facts. It is even more 
true today, and those of us who agree 
with it would probably agree on what 
abilities contribute to good teaching. 


Establishing Rapport with Children 


High in the scale of important abili- 
ties in good teaching is that complex, 
subtle ability to 
establish good 
personal rela- 
tionships with 
youngsters. It 
was evidently 
this power 
which inspired 
Thomas Wolfe 
to write of his 
teacher, Mrs. J. 
M. Roberts, 
that she “exer- 
cised an_ influ- 
ence that is in- 
estimable on al- 
most every par- 
ticular of my 


a, 
x 





life and thought,” and that made him 
consider the relationship of a teacher 
to pupils “just below the relation of a 
mothér to a son.” 

Good personal relationships between 
teachers and pupils perhaps were al- 
ways taken for granted. Now, however, 
serious study is given to this important 
matter by educators, pediatricians, clin- 
ical psy ‘chologists, psychiatrists, and 
other specialists whose work touches 
upon the needs of children and youth. 
And fortunately, as we face this im- 
portant area of study, members from 
the fields of health, education, and 
welfare are discovering one another 
and are learning to share information 
and to work together. Examples of such 
sharing of information are to be seen 
in the literature. The article by Dr. 
Mabel Ross, a psychiatrist, in the May 
issue of Educational Leadership" is a 
good example; another is the book for 
children, A Baby Is Born: How Life 
Begins,? by Dr. Milton I. Levine, a 
pediatrician, and Jean H. Seligmann, a 
nursery school teacher. 

It is only natural that some with a 
flare for pat phrases, seize upon such 
expressions as “be democratic” and 





1 Educational Leadership, May, 1949. Vol. VI, 
No. 8, ASCD, NEA. 

2 Levine, Milton I. and Seligmann, Jean H., 4 
Baby Is Born: How Life Begins. New York: Simon 


and Shuster, 1949. 
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“have good group processes” and, with- 
out further thought, cruise on in prac- 
tice pretty much as before. The ma- 
jority of teachers, however, are aware 
of the fact that human personality has 
many facets and that profound study is 
needed to guide a teacher in maintaining 
good relationships in teaching. They 
also realize what genuine personal sat- 
isfaction each teacher can achieve and 
what new heights the profession of 
teaching can reach through serious and 
effective efforts in this direction. Chil- 
dren and youth will, of course, grow in 
skills and know ledge. But they will also 
be guided in living happily with them- 
selves while living constructively with 
others. What a promise for today’s 
rising generations! 


A Challenging Job 


But what a job! To begin with, no 
two children are alike, as every one 
acknowledges. But all too often we 
forget this means that a teacher must 
react to as many personalities, each with 
his varying background and varying 
moods, as he has pupils. To react intel- 
ligently is to know a child in terms of 
what motives propel him, what deep 
yearnings are unmet, and what strong 
feelings of adequacy and inadequacy 
are aroused by certain situations. Fur- 
thermore, a teacher must understand 
what he can do to help each youngster 
meet all the problems of today with the 
personal satisfaction that assures him of 
a growing tomorrow. 


Behavior Is Caused 


Guiding the day by day growth of a 
youngster, therefore, demands getting 
below the surface of the overt and the 
more obvious behavior to the real 
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causes. Here is where the alert teacher 
comes to realize how enormous is 
his responsibility. Many a competent 
teacher realized, even before Robinson ® 
reported her findings on children’s 
failure in reading, that conditions in the 
home may so upset chidren that they 
come to school unfit to tackle any 
work. Some, too, recognized that school 
efforts were deflected by the powerful 
socio-economic class influences on ele- 
mentary school children and more ob- 
viously on youth as has been clearly 
described by Stendler * and Hollings- 
head ® in their recent significant studies. 





In other words, the sensitive and ob- 
servant teacher discovered that the 
child is a whole person and that he is 
affected by all aspects of his environ- 
ment. Anyone who aims to help him 
must know much about the world in 
which he lives, how this world affects 
him, and how he tries to get along in it. 
Then such pat phrases as “meeting the 
needs of the whole child” and “the 





3 Robinson, Helen M., Why Pupils Fail in Read- 
ing. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1946. 

* Stendler, Celia B., Children of Brasstown. Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois, 1949. 

5 Hollingshead, August B., Elmtown’s Youth. 
New York: Wiley, 1949. 
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child interacts with his environment” 
take on more meaning. 


Planning to Meet Children’s Needs 


The full meaning, however, de- 
velops as a teacher attempts to follow 
up the understanding of a pupil’s needs 
with appropriate plans for meeting 
them. At this follow-up stage, new 
problems arise. At a recent meeting, 
teachers were criticized for making 
careful studies of children’s needs and 
then failing to use these studies in their 
subsequent work. The following re- 
ports from interviews with teachers 
may throw some light on why teach- 
ers often seem to fail to use know ledge 
acquired from careful studies of pupils. 


Eddie can’t study 


> Miss M. teaches a fourth grade in a 
northern state. Her school is in a good 
neighborhood. She made a visit to the 
home of each of her thirty-three pupils, 
started a file of information concerning 
each one, planned many informal contacts 
with children individually and in small 
groups, and in a few months felt close to 
the youngsters and knew each one rather 
personally. “But then my worries began,” 
she continued. “What could I do about 
Eddie whose mother and father were not 
getting along and Eddie never knew when 
he went home whether his mother had 
gone away again or not. Eddie tried to 
get interested in work but he really is so 
afraid his mother will leave one ‘of these 
days and never return that nothing in 
school really interests him.” Then Miss 
M. continued “What can I do, in addition 
to trying my best to help him find some 
challenging experiences at school? Perhaps 
some one could help his father and 
mother, but I would hardly know where 
to begin on that job.” 


Exactly. Eddie’s problem stems from 
a family situation in which a family case 
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worker, not a teacher, is the specialist 
needed. Yet, Miss M. carries a feeling 
of concern and a sense of unmet re- 
sponsibility because she has accepted 
completely the theory that a child’s 
needs must be met. This has been the 
motif of the song in college courses she 
has recently taken, and also the theme 
in much of her professional reading. 


Educational philosophy 
needs testing in action 


& The chief concern of Miss McL. comes 
from a different problem. She is a member 
of a curriculum planning committee for 
the primary grades. They have been at 
work foi over three years on curriculum 
revision. The committee, with the help 
and final approval of all the primary 
teachers and principals, wrote a statement 
of their philosophy for their work with 
young children which included this point: 
“Each child will be placed in an age group 
best suited to his social needs. Failure in a 
grade because of low achievement is not 
consistent with our philosophy. ” How- 
ever, each year standard tests in reading 
are given and youngsters in the first grade 
who make zero scores, even if, according 
to the teacher, they made observable 
growth in beginning reading, are retained 
in the first grade. “We call it ‘adjustment’ 
not failure,” said Miss McL., “yet parents, 
children, and even we teachers realize it 
is failure and a denial of what we know 
is best for these young children.” 


Here we see illustrated a common 
shortcoming in programs of curriculum 
improvement—the inability to slough 
off old practices when they are no 
longer appropriate to a considered con- 
cept of the needs of pupils. Again and 
again teachers find themselves in situa- 
tions similar to Miss McL.’s when they 
attempt to put into practice what they 
and their co-workers have accepted 
verbally. 
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Whose problem is it? 


& The chief concern of Mr. V. struck a 
different note. Mr. V. taught Harry in 
seventh grade social studies. Harry was 
quick, eager, bright, and quite popular 
with his classmates. His record, however, 
was filled with escapades, none serious, yet 
when summed up they seemed serious to 
Mr. V. Harry would be on good behavior 
for weeks; then for no apparent reason he 
would take something and sell it—a bi- 
cycle, leather jacket, tire guage, and last— 
a typewriter from the principal’s office. 

Mr. V. knew that Harry needed help, 
not of a punitive kind, but of an expert 
counseling variety. Yet there was no one 
in the school or the community equipped 
to offer assistance. Mr. V.’s comment, “He 
passed social studies, yet here I am worry- 
ing over what’s going to happen to that 
kid,” gives one pause. 


Children 


& Then there are all those teachers in our 
poorest neighborhoods trying to teach 
children who come to school hungry and 
grow wearier and more listless as the day 
goes on. In spite of the availability of 
lunch through the federal lunch program, 
many schools do not serve mid-day meals 
and a large number of youngsters are 
physically waning and coming to school 
daily unfit to learn, These conditions are 
prevalent in many Negro schools of the 
South. 

In one such school, the parents and 
teachers studied what facilities were 
needed to provide a hot lunch daily and 
presented a request to the board of educa- 
tion that these needs be met. The board 
summoned the principal and reminded 
him that he was not to permit his com- 
munity “to get out of hand like this.” No 
lunch has been provided to date. 


who come to school hungry 


Wuy THE DILEMMA? 


Instance after instance might be pre- 
sented to show how slum housing, ex- 
ploiting employers, disturbed parents, 
and careless authorities jeopardize a 
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child’s right to decent conditions for 
living and learning. And in almost ev- 
ery such instance there is a teacher who 
is aware of the child’s need but is almost 
completely unable to cope with the 
factors which create the problems for 
the child. 

Why this dilemma? Do we actually 
mean that a teacher must somehow 
meet the mental, physical, social, and 
emotional needs of each child? Or do 
we fail to appreciate the problem this 
poses for the teacher because we are 
unaware of the realities? Or are we pro- 
ceeding by stages, first accepting the 
logic of the integrated personality and 
the need to deal with all phases of per- 
sonality growth, then proceeding to 
change our practices to accomodate our 
broader vision—but slowly? 

To many of our most professional 
teachers these are not rhetorical ques- 
tions. A teacher is in the key position to 
test out educational theory. All too 
often we have belittled the teacher’s 
plea, “Please be practical.” Spelled out, 
the teacher might be saying to her 
supervisor or principal, “Advocate only 
what you are willing to act upon.” 
Many simple-sounding ideas become 
very complex when they are tested out 
in the realities of a classroom too full of 
children working together in days too 
crowded for time. 


The “Introverted” Curriculum 


The dilemma, if there is one—and 
from sensitive and alert teachers there 
comes evidence that there is—may be 
an outcome of two common causes. 
The first is our “introverted” curricu- 
lum. For too long we have paid little 
or no attention to the family, the 
neighborhood, and broader community 
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from 
drawn its direction and much of i 
content. For years we taught atten 
from Maine to New Mexico, from farm 
to city, and from decade to decade 
practically the same content with only 
minor variations. Education became 
merely schooling. In war or peace, 
winter or spring, plenty or depression, 
we “kept school” in quite the same 
fashion. The environment which ex- 
erted such powerful influence on the 
child was considered—but to be sealed 
off, not to be used. “Tend to your les- 
sons” was the professional expression 
which meant “Keep your blinders on 
lest you deal with something outside of 
school.” 

Examples of abstract learning which 
ignore the child’s environment are easy 
to call to mind. A most conspicious one 
in recent years is the common attempt 
to educate for better understanding of 
racial, religious, and ethnic groups by 
studying about people via books—not 
by meeting them, working with them, 
and building genuine bonds of under- 
standing and personal concern. 

This in-school engrossment is re- 
flected in the lack of social participation 
by teachers and educators in general. 
Or rather, it might be more accurate to 
turn this about and say lack of social 
participation on the part of teachers 
and others in education leads to a cur- 
riculum unrelated to problems of living. 

With little social concern and experi- 
ence, an existing curriculum could not 
be challenged by the here-and-now, 
and by the imperative needs of children. 
Therefore, 
needs, nested as they are in the broader 
complex of living, cannot readily be 
analyzed and understood in terms of 
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constructive action, by teachers inex- 
perienced in social action. No, a whole 
new outlook with corresponding ac- 
tion is needed. Yet, before such social 
growth on the part of teachers has 
made more than a beginning, a theory 
of teaching and guiding children and 
youth tg gained wide acceptance 
which actually demands competent 
social understanding and action on the 
part of teachers. No wonder that teach- 
ers who care about children, and who 
want to be good teachers, feel frus- 
trated. 


Remoteness From Classroom 


The second reason for the dilemma 
may come from the remoteness of too 
many who have influence in education 
from the daily minute details that make 
up teaching. It is easy to forget the 
problem of | getting forty- two five e-year- 
olds dressed to go home on a rainy day; 
it is easy to forget the cost of an inter- 
ruption just at the high point in dis- 
cussion to sign another notice being 
circulated in the building; it is easy to 
forget the quality of emotional fatigue 
felt after a satisfying but busy day 
with two core groups in junior high 
school. Along with such forgetting may 
also come a more detached feeling to- 
ward individual children and a feeling 
of less urgency about their problems. 


Whose Responsibility? 


We are at the threshold of exerting 
tremendous influence by our teaching, 
not only on the lives of children but 
also upon the thousands of communities 
in which they live and we work. Our 
recognition of the crucial importance 
of the child’s family status upon his 
behavior and outlook is sound. Our 
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growth in observing the impact of this 
changing, challenging world upon chil- 
dren is gratifying. Our scholarly studies 
of individual children and their be- 
havior in groups are aids in developing 
more adequate instructional programs. 
Our vision of what teaching can be- 
come as we deepen our insights is ex- 
citing. But all this can eventually add 
up to frustration, unless we take a care- 
ful look at what is to be done and study 
carefully not only what is to be done 
but also who is to share in doing it. 
Obviously the follow-up of such 
needs as described in the four cases 
previously described cannot rest with 
teachers alone. Some needs go com- 
pletely beyond the responsibility of the 
school. To continue to study child and 
youth needs without going carefully 
and constructively into ways of meet- 
ing them can become an assignment for 
frustration of teachers and all so en- 
gaged. The very sincerity of our con- 
cern should urge us on to the next 
steps which are long over-due. And in 
these next steps we must overcome the 





deficiencies of our introverted concept 
of education and our lack of experience 
in broader community action. 


Action on Some Fronts 


Many excellent examples of action 
in behalf of children’s needs are on 
record. We have not been at a standstill. 
But the development of widely ac- 
cepted know-how to go along with our 
educational prescription of “meeting 
the needs of the whole child,”’ is still to 
be achieved. 

Stimulation of cooperative effort or 
the multi-discipline approach to meet 
ing child and youth needs is becoming 
policy in various fields. Excellent ex- 
amples are found in the fields of early 
childhood education and family living. 
Commissions meeting before the Inter- 
national Congress on Mental Hygiene 
in London in 1948 made as one of their 
prerequisites for organizing their meet- 
ings that members from at least three 
disciplines cooperate. 

The Citizens Committee on Children 
of New York City, Inc., in organizing 
to help New York 
City serve its chil- 
dren and youth 
better, held it im- 
perative that spe- 
cialists from a va- 
riety of fields be 
brought together 
in planning their 
program—not only 
to be sure that all 
important needs 
were adequately 
met, but also that 
overlapping, dup- 
lication, and waste 
were prevented. 


From Education for All American Children 
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Where To Begin in Planning 

Cooperative Programs 

In planning programs of curriculum 
improvement it would seem essential 
that teachers, curriculum specialists, 
parents, and administrators examine 
carefully the kinds of services the 
school is capable of providing and 
which services require specialists from 
other fields. Specific cases where family 
counselors, case workers, clinical psy- 
chologists, pediatricians, and psychia- 
trists are needed should be described 
and discussed. Specialists from these 
fields should be brought in to help de- 
fine their functions and to clarify at 
what point their services should be 
sought. Agencies which offer special 
services to children and families also 
need to describe their functions to the 
school staff. 

In a great many communities it may 
be that overlapping of agency programs 
and omissions of important areas will 
come to light. At this point the school 
can make an invaluable contribution to 
the improvement of the community. 
For years we have been adding agen- 
cies, specialists, and services. We jest 
about taking a child “to the five places 
before we got him all seen.” Now, 
wisely, specialists from the fields of 
health, welfare, and education are be- 
ginning to work in teams. Bringing to- 
gether, on a functional problem-solving 
basis, specialists in clinics and centers is 
a crucial step which school leaders 
should foster. 

Every community, no matter what 
size, should aspire to have a center 
where a family or teacher might take 
a child for careful mental and phy sical 
examination. Unfortunately, there are 
far too many small communities where 
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no special services are available. Here 
the school personnel’s task might ap- 
propriately be stimulating awareness of 
such need and making arrangements 
for services from accessible localities or 
establishing new agencies stafied by 
specialists for the administrative area, 
be it township, district, or county. 

In many areas, more funds and legis- 
lation to meet the most urgent needs 
will be necessary. Some teachers, with 
new insights in understanding children, 
can be effective in working with com- 
munity organizations to raise funds or 
to draw up and secure needed legisla- 
tion. Those who can serve children’s 
needs by such activity should not only 
be permitted but encouraged to do so. 
Local, state, and national educational 
organizations, too, need to become far 
more active along these lines. Many 
teachers may not be ready to extend 
their activities into community organi- 
zations and legislation. Not all teachers 
need to. Respect for differences among 
teachers and each teacher’s way of mak- 
ing a contribution must be maintained. 


Meeting New Responsibilities 


Teachers have come to think of 
themselves as the community thought 
of them. This is culturally what one 
should expect. However, it is impera- 
tive now for us as a profession to follow 
where our educational theory about 
children leads us, and to test out its true 
meaning. In so doing we may remake 
the concept of teaching. Teachers, as 
they look ahead, will regard themselves 
not as growing to meet new responsi- 
bilities in a static society, but rather 
as growin ‘> meet new responsibilities, 
one of wich is to help improve the 
society in which they live. 
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RODERICK G. LANGSTON 


Effective teaching is basically an expression of the total personality of 
the teacher. Roderick G. Langston discusses the influence of the culture 
and its institutions on the teacher’s personality and points out that if we 
are to understand teachers we must also understand the culture which 


has helped shape their attitudes, 


dispositions, and feelings. Mr. 


Langston is assistant professor of education at the University of 


Oregon, Eugene. 





THOSE OF US who would help ele- 
mentary teachers improve their class- 
room practices must first learn to under- 
stand and accept them as people. Too 
often educational leaders operate in 
their practices as though facts and state- 
ments of method were all that the 
teacher needs to grow into full maturity 
as a teacher. 

Teacher behavior is seldom improved 
by those who consider their task com- 
pleted when they have handed out a 
few pertinent suggestions for improve- 
ment. Effective teaching is basically an 
expression of the total personality of 
the teacher. Teachers can be modified 
only by those practices of human rela- 
tionships which govern the modification 
of behavior in all human beings. 
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The Culture Has Given Us 

The Authoritarian Teacher 

Understanding the teacher involves 
understanding the culture which has 
helped shape her personality. Many of 
the problems of teachers arise out of 
our efforts to move them out of deeply 
ingrained patterns of cultural behavior 
without proper consideration for their 
feelings, attitudes, and perceptions. 
Many times deeply disturbed teachers 
have resulted from our impatient efforts. 

When we are insistently advocating 
modern methods, it should be remem- 
bered that the American elementary 
school teacher has lived most of her life 
in a culture in which the basic pattern 
of human relationships is in large part 
authoritarian and paternalistic. When 
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we examine closely the institutions 
created and maintained by our culture, 
we are impressed by the uniformity of 
this pattern—the paternalistic home, the 
hierarchical church, the line and staff 
business organization, the competitive 
business structure, the schools the 
teacher attended, and most other insti- 
tutions the teacher has experienced. 


The Culture and Behavior Patterns 


Most present-day elementary school 
teachers have been reared in a society 
where the individual appears to be of 
little importance as compared to the 
impersonal stereotypes. The behavior of 
people seems to indicate a preference 
for domination of others rather than 
faith in the individual to cooperate in 
enterprises of common concern. 

There is little evidence in the human 
relationships which characterize our 
business organizations, our employer- 
employee relationships, our police 
methods, and our parent-child relation- 
ships, which really indicates a deep faith 
in the principle that people can direct 
their own lives if freed to do so. Our 
institutions consistently reward con- 
formity and punish non-conformity. 

Teachers growing up in such a cul- 
ture learn the behavior patterns that are 
acceptable. They experience deeply the 
dominance and control of others. They 
learn early that might (sometimes sim- 
ply physical size) is right. People who 
fit into the stereotype and are produc- 
tive within its highly structured limita- 
tions are recognized as important. Peo- 
ple who do not are punished. 


Science versus Teachers’ Feelings 


One of the frequently noted person- 
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ality conflicts of the elementary teacher 
results from the disagreement of the 
findings of science with the behavior 
patterns she has learned. Our institutions 
shaping personality developed long be- 
fore we had any deep insight into 
human motivation, human needs, or 
growth and development principles. 

Cultural patterns are carried in the 
feelings, perceptions, and experiences of 
people. The modification of cultural 
patterns is effected only by inner strug- 
gle and conflict within people. The 
teacher is torn in the process of attempt- 
ing to accept the findings of science re- 
garding the needs of children, and the 
feelings and behavior learned from her 
own experience in a directive, highly 
structured culture. This struggle seems 
to be inescapable. In a very real sense, 
the modern elementary teacher is at- 
tempting to live in two cultural worlds. 

One world (outside school) is organ- 
ized to make people conform to a rigid, 
pseudo-moralistic pattern of autocratic 
human relations. The other world (in- 
side school) is dedicated to the encour- 
agement of human growth, self-direc- 
tion, the filling of human needs, and the 
self-actualization of individuals. The 
teacher is torn between the two. 

In this sense it is important to remem- 
ber that the elementary school is a 
unique institution—it doesn’t fit the 
pattern. However desirable we con- 
sider our practices in the elementary 
school to be, they are not the practices 
of typical American institutions. 


Teachers Seek a Solution 
The authoritarian 


Some elementary school teachers are 
fearful of the possible results of giving 
children greater freedom. The appeal 
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of the new is overcome by the security 
of familiar behavior patterns. Such 
teachers stand rigidly in the old cultural 
pattern and, in their feelings at least, 
refuse to budge. 

Although this resistance seems to 
offer them the best solution to their 
problem, it does not eliminate the con- 
flict. These reluctant teachers are 
variously referred to as “traditional,” 
“task masters,” or “authoritarian” by 
their colleagues. At times such teachers 
feel deeply that they are doing their 
“moral duty” as their feelings dictate. 
At other times they are overcome by 
doubt and frustration which they may 
find impossible to resolve without help. 


The split personality 


There are teachers who attempt to 
divide themselves between two cul- 
tures. At school they pledge their loy- 
alty to the needs of children, the cli- 
mate of permissiveness, the acceptance 
of all. Out of school these teachers 
sometimes behave on the assumption 
that the old pattern of frustration and 
punishment is effective. She may be 
unable to understand or accept the be- 
havior of her neighbor, merchant, or 
husband as motivated toward self-re- 
alization. She may be the first to recom- 
mend punishment as a corrective for 
the neighbor’s adolescent daughter. The 
teacher’s home and school problems are 


kept carefully separated. She may sense | 


the conflict and be disturbed by it. 
The integrated teacher 


Again, other elementary teachers 
may integrate their behavior almost 
wholly around the new insights jnto 
human motivation and behavior. Teach- 
ers who have deeply satisfying experi- 
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ences with children in a situation 
where children are growing rapidly in 
self-direction, may seek to apply the 
principles of democratic human rela- 
tionships to all areas of their lives. 

But even these teachers must meet 
considerable conflict. They run the risk 
of being misunderstood by parents and 
the community. They may become a 
threat to more highly structured co- 
workers who adhere to a strict authori- 
tarian rule. Frequently such teachers 
have differences with principals and 
others over best methods of teaching. 
In general, these teachers are a minority 
group and must suffer the doubts and 
misgivings concomitant with atypical 
behavior patterns. 


Teacher Loyalties Divided 


The confusion, frustration, and emo- 
tional conflict in the lives of elementary 
teachers has increased since the incep- 
tion of the child-study movement. 

e Our culture has long considered play 

a wasteful and immoral practice. 
When biological and _ psychological 
research pointed up the necessity for 
free unorganized play and relaxation 
for children, it conflicted with our 
moral duty to protect the child from 
lazy habits. 

e When we discovered the need for 
frequent rest periods during the 
school day, it conflicted with our 
moral duty to teach children habits 
of industry and perserverance. 

e When we discovered the imperative 
necessity for readiness for learning, it 
violated our cultural sense of order- 
liness and conformity to permit some 
children to play while others did 
things we considered work. 


Old Adages Questioned 


“Spare the rod and spoil the child.” 
“The bitter pill is the best medicine.” 
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“Children should be seen and not 
heard.” These were basic premises in 
many teachers’ childhood experiences 
and they are widely accepted a priori 
truths even yet. When the teacher at- 
tempts to practice the “new” educa- 
tion, she runs counter many times to 
her deepest feelings and “moral” ob- 
ligations. Fears of spoiling children arise 
in the feeling of teachers who straddle 
two cultures. 

The fact that the old cultural pat- 
tern, with its “frustration-punishment” 
complex, filled our reformatories, our 
prisons, and our mer. institutions 
faster than we could buila them, does 
not reduce at the feeling level the at- 
tachment of the personality to the 
familiar behavior stereotypes. Culture 
is an all-pervasive thing and elementary 
teachers cannot resolve their conflicts at 
the feeling level without the assurance, 
help, and understanding of supervisors 
and other educational leaders. 


Supervision Is a Positive Force 


Much has been said in the literature 
on. supervisory practices about freeing 
the teacher. Frequently this is in- 
terpreted in the negative sense of sim- 
ply removing the authoritarian practices 
of supervision. Although such a pro- 
gram may well ¢liminate some ob- 
jectionable practices which frustrate 
teachers, effective supervision is a posi- 
tive force. The effort to free teachers 
requires positive action on the part of 
all educational leadership. 

A constructive program for helping 
teachers to grow to full maturity re- 
quires first of all the building of a deep 
mutual understanding between the 
leader and the teacher. The supervisor 
needs to listen to the teacher’s prob- 
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lems, to understand her conflicts, and 
to build a relationship not of depend- 
ency but of mutual respect. This is not 
quickly done and the effort to help 
must, above all else, be sincere. 

Because elementary school teachers 
are subjected to conflict and many 
times confused, they reach out readily 
for sincere help to aid them in clarify- 
ing their problems. But help in clarify- 
ing ideas cannot be handed down from 
the lecture platform. In the quiet, per- 
son to person, respectful, understand- 
ing, accepting relationship, teachers 
may gain insights into their fears and 
frustrations, their conflicts and stresses. 

Through such supervision teachers 
may discover their potentialities. They 
may deepen their insights. They may 
enrich the quality of their lives in the 
classroom. They may move forward 
with renewed hope and greater aspira- 
tions. Only through being understood 
and accepted can teachers learn to un- 
derstand and accept themselves and the 
children they guide. 


The Goal Is Worthy of the Effort 


We need to gain deeper insights into 
the cultural significance of the modern 
elementary school program. The ele- 
mentary school practices which we are 
encouraging teachers to accept form 
one of the first institutionally organized 
efforts of man to put truly democratic 
human relationships into practice on a 
scale involving twenty millions of peo- 
ple. Sensitive supervisors can help ele- 
mentary teachers share in the moral 
strength which comes from realizing 
that they are participating in a move- 
mept toward a great new humanism. 

When we closely examine our pro- 
gram of elementary school education 
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in contrast to the culture outside the 
school, we can appreciate the signifi- 
cence of the things we are doing. We 
are introducing a new way of institu- 
tional living based upon human needs, 
respect for personality, the freedom of 
the individual for optimum growth, the 
freedom for self-realization—we are 
providing psychological living room 
for the coming generations. 

In recent years we have found the 
child beneath the false doctrines about 
“human nature.” We have discovered 
the evolving personality of the child 
beneath the tangle of words, half truths, 
and fears for his innate sins. The 
potentialities of the evolving personality 
of the child have finally been discov- 
ered and we are demonstrating that 
human nature is not evil. We have dis- 
covered that love and acceptance are 
the catalysts of human growth and 
learning. 

During the past twenty years of ele- 
mentary education, we have tested in 
practice such basic principles of the 
democratic way of living as coopera- 
tive action and human relations based 
upon faith in self-direction. Studies 
of authoritarian and democratic group 
process support our faith in democratic 
relationships. Investigations of frustra- 
tion and regression indicate clearly that 
the free person is the growing person. 
The psychiatrists working with trou- 
bled people have discovered again the 
deep human need for the individual 
to realize himself. Recent work in non- 
directive counseling and play therapy 
has emphasized the essential importance 
of freedom and understanding for op- 
timum growth. 

Our elementary school program is 
the forerunner of a new culture based 
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upon human needs and dedicated to full 
maturity and human happiness. It is 
worth our greatest effort! 


Teachers Are People, Too 


It is generally agreed that behavior 
is caused and is always goal directed. 
We accept the premise that personality 
is acquired in the processes of experi- 
ence and must be modified through 
the same processes. We agree in gen- 
eral that feelings toward people are a 
matter of learned behavior. We are gen- 
erally agreed that feelings, attitudes, 
emotional cravings, and organic drives 
are more important determinants of be- 
havior than critical reflective thinking 
or ethical suasion. We agree that people 
are primarily feeling rather than think- 
ing organisms. 

Nevertheless, we continue to provide 
facts before we have learned the per- 
ceptions and needs of the teacher to be 
helped. We recommend procedures be- 
fore we understand the feelings and 
attitudes of the teacher. We give advice 
without understanding the personality 
who is supposed to carry out our plans. 

It is axiomatic that every teacher has 
her own perceptions, cognitions, feel- 
ings, and attitudes toward her job, chil- 
dren, school, and toward herself. No 
general statement of the problems of 
teachers can ever apply to all. 

Teacher behavior is always oriented 
to her total perceptive, cognitive en- 
vironment. All behavior is colored and 
modified by total past experience. Far 
reaching changes in human behavior 
come about by a slow process. Such 
changes may be facilitated only through 
understanding the underlying purposes 
of the person to be changed, accepting 
the person, and working from the 
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present as rapidly as deeper insight and 
motivation permit. Supervisors who 
would improve teachers will begin by 
studying the individual teacher. 


We Forget the Teacher 


The feelings, attitudes, and percep- 
tions of the teacher are treated fre- 
quently as unwelcome interlopers, or 
they are ignored completely. Super- 
visors usually have imposing lists of the 
principles governing the learning proc- 
ess, growth and development, mental 
health, basic human needs, motivation, 
and teacher-pupil relations. 

But often supervisors behave as 
though these principles apply only to 
children. We implore the teacher to 
study the child and forget to study the 
teacher. We advocate understanding 
for the child and the necessity for ac- 
cepting him completely as a primary 
condition for growth; but we forget 
that the teacher grows under the same 
conditions. Until we face the full meas- 
ure of our task of helping teachers, our 
efforts may well hinder growth. 


Supervisors Must 
Put First Things First 


In our efforts to speed the process of 
building the new culture on the basis 
of human needs, we must not forget 
that the teacher also possesses life needs 
and drives to self-realization. The tre- 
mendous scientific effort, the philo- 
sophical refinement of basic principles, 
the experimentation with people in 
school and out during the past twenty 
years, have indicated clearly the es- 
sential behavior required of supervisor 
as well as teacher. 

One person cannot modify the be- 
havior of another person toward 
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greater growth unless he establishes an 
intimate rapport, an understanding re- 
lationship, and a mutual acceptance 
with him. Only the person to be 
changed can modify his own behavior 


in the last analysis. The teacher be- 
comes a better teacher by verifying in 
her own experience the soundness of 
the essential principles of democratic 
human relationships. Unless the super- 
visor practices these relationships, the 
teacher will not learn them from her. 

Supervisors may well protest that 
they do not have time to study and 
understand the individual teacher’s 
problems. The fundamental question is, 
what is most important? Keeping rec- 
ords, sending out questionnaires, rating 
teachers, filling out reports, and writing 
bulletins do not help teachers to grow 
or improve their quality of living and 
teaching. 

Supervisors who do not have time to 
understand the teacher will not help 
her. Better to help one teacher than to 
do nothing for many. We have long 
held that the term “class” is an abstrac- 
tion that obscures the reality of the 
individual child; the term “teachers” 
obscures the reality of the individual 
teacher and her particular problems. 


Give Her Room To Grow 


Understanding the teacher is the first 
step toward helping her. The super- 
visor who puts first things first and sets 
out to recognize and help the teacher 
as a fellow human being will have lit- 
tle time to judge and will have her own 
life enriched in the process. 

The teacher needs psychological liv- 
ing room if she is to grow toward full 
maturity. The supervisor’s task it to 
help her discover it. 
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on 
Teacher Education In-Lerwice———— 


C. L. CUSHMAN 


C. Leslie Cushman, associate superintendent of schools in Phila- 
delphia, brings to the subject of in-service education a broad back- 
ground of experience gained in years of successful work i in the public 
schools. He examines the reasons for the great expansion in in-service 


programs and outlines six basic principles which serve as guide- 
posts in the organization of programs for the in-service growth d 
of teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 





ONLY RECENTLY—within the past 
fifteen or twenty years—has the term 
“in-service education” come into com- 
mon usage. What are the reasons for 
this emphasis upon growth of school 
personnel on the job? 


TEACHING, A PROFESSIONAL JOB 


Two factors are chiefly responsible 
for what has happened. The first of 
these is the growing endeavor to make 
teaching at all school levels a profession. 
Repeatedly during the past quarter cen- 
tury it has been pointed out that good 
teaching in a democracy requires more 
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than a bag of 
tricks—good 
teaching requires — 
insight and un- 
derstanding in a 
degree compar- 
arable to that of the most exacting 
profession. 

The introduction of salary schedules, 
the trend toward a single schedule for 
all teachers, the recognition of educa- 
tional attainment in the fixing of sal- 
aries, and other similar developments 
have all been based upon the assumption 
that teaching should be made a profes- 
sion. 

During the early period of these 
developments teacher education was 
viewed as the responsibility of colleges 
and universities. Facilities for under- 
graduate and graduate education were 
greatly expanded. Summer school for 
teachers became a widely accepted 
practice. As time passed, however, it 
seemed that the education of teachers 
might well be related more directly to 
the teaching job. 
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Workshops sponsored by school 
systems, sometimes in cooperation with 
neighboring colleges, were developed. 
In-service courses related to a wide 

variety of school activities were put 
into effect. Child study programs were 
organized. There was a considerable ex- 
pansion ‘and improvement of profes- 
sional study activities within individual 
schools. 


CHANGING THE CURRICULUM 
Means CHANGING PEOPLE 


The second factor responsible for in- 
creased attention to in-service educa- 
tion has been a growing recognition 
that significant change in educational 
practice comes only as rapidly as 
the teachers and principals involved 
change. 

The 1925-35 decade was character- 
ized by the production of a great num- 
ber of courses of study—probably 
more than had been written during the 
previous hundred years; and many 
more than have been written since 1935. 
All this grew out of a laudable desire 
to bring American schools abreast of 
the needs of society. Many good 
things were written into those courses. 
Furthermore, the movement was char- 
acterized by a commendable tendency 
to involve considerable numbers of 
teachers in the process. 

Some observers questioned, however. 
the extent to which changes in school 
practice were actually taking place. 
Objective studies indicated there was 
good reason for this questioning atti- 
tude. For example, in one city where 
three courses of study had been issued 
for a particular subject within ten 
years, it was found that a few teachers 
were using the latest course, more the 
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next to the last, a good many the ear- 
liest course, and some were still using 
their college notes as a guide. In other 
places it was repeatedly found that a 
textbook and not the course of study 
was determining what’ was taught. 

Out of all this there came a thor- 
oughly sound conclusion—if school 
practices were to be improved, in-serv- 
ice growth must be promoted con- 
tinuously. In some cases the writing of 
courses of study was halted, at least 
temporarily, and the entire emphasis 
placed upon teacher education. A more 
wholesome tendency has been to co- 
ordinate the production and introduc- 
tion of courses of study with in-service 
education activities. This tendency has 
also brought a different type of course 
of study, something much less pre- 
scriptive in nature than those of the 
earlier years. This was essential, if the 
in-service activities were to be of a 
cooperative nature. 


EXPANDING IN-SERVICE PROGRAMS 


The net result of the operation of 
these two factors: the professionaliza- 
tion of teaching, and the realization 
that changing the curriculum means 
changing people, has been a great ex- 
pansion of activities that are designated 
as in-service education. In some school 
systems the scope of such activities 
and the time spent on them are com- 
parable to the program of a large 
college of education. In no sense has 
all of this lessened the importance of 
the work of the colleges. Instead, 
offers an opportunity for coordinated 
programs and cooperative activities be- 
tween schools and colleges—an oppor- 
tunity that has been utilized very 
inadequately. 
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The expansion of in-service educa- 
tion activities constitutes one of the 
most wholesome developments of the 
past half century. If school programs 
are to progress during the years ahead, 
there is great need for further develop- 
ments in this area. It is extremely 
important, however, that such develop- 
ments be based on a sound and de- 
fensible point of view. Therefore, it is 
well to consider principles of in-service 
education which should guide schools 
in this area. Six such principles are 
suggested here. 


The work of the teacher in the 
classroom and in the related activi- 
ties of the school and community 
should be the most important single 
source of problems which form the 
basis of in-service education pro- 
grams. 

I have recently seen the “recollec- 
tions” of a woman who had taught 
school for more than forty years. Her 
“recollections” related to travel, to 
family, to friends, and to community 
activities. Her forty-odd years of 
teaching rated only three brief passing 
references. Surely teaching, as she had 
known it, had provided little challenge, 
and caused little, if any, in-service 
growth. 

One can think of no more important 
single question to ask about any school 
program than this—What stimulus to 
learning does it provide for the teach- 
ers? And, we should add, for the prin- 
cipal and the superintendent? 

Such stimulus to growth comes only 
from a curriculum that is characterized 
by a constant search on the part of both 
pupils and teachers for wise answers to 
such questions as: 
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e What is it important for us to learn? 

e How should we organize to get the 

job done? 

e Where should we go for information? 

e How well have we accomplished what 

we set out to do? 

e What should we do with what we 

have learned? 

This principle also has important im- 
plications for school administration. If 
the teacher is also to be a learner, 
the demands upon the teacher’s time 
must not be such that he has no time 
for thinking. Class size must be such 
as to encourage the individualization of 
instruction. The learning materials and 
resources must encourage creative 
rather than “canned” teaching. 

Unless this first principle is observed, 
unless the classroom program is such as 
to promote continuous teacher growth, 
nothing else that is done to educate the 
teacher makes much difference. 


The two basic elements essential 
to the in-service education of every 
teacher are an understanding of the 
nature of human growth and de- 
velopment, and an understanding of 
the nature of the social order. 

It would be a wholesome thing for 
American education if frequently in 
the course of each year every teacher 
were to ask, “What am I learning about 
the way in which children grow and 
dev elop and about the kind of world 
we live in?” And we should not deprive 
the administrator or the curriculum 
director of the privilege of self-exami- 
nation on this score. Some of us would 
find that we are attempting to get along 
on the recollections of an old college 
course, or some early readings and ob- 
servations. 

Both elements are essential for every 
teacher. There seems to be a tendency 
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in some quaraters to ignore the society 
in which we live and to assume that 
attention to the development of per- 
sonality is sufficient. Such a view ig- 
nores the extent to which personality is 
shaped by the taboos, demands, and 
challenges of the social order. 


In-service education should be char- 
acterized by a conscious and direct 
relations.ip between thought and 
action. 

We live in a time when schools have 
tremendous jobs to do. Some schools 
spend a considerable period in study 
before tackling a new job. Others get 
started almost “immediately on the job 
to be done and study as they go. 

Of the two procedures, the latter has 
many advantages. First of all, it guar- 
antees that a beginning will be made, 
whereas a preliminary period of study 
often provides a chance for a group to 
talk itself out of taking action. Also, it 
gives direction and vitality to the edu- 
cational activities in which its partici- 
pants engage. 


The motivation for effective in- 
service education should come from 
within the learner and his sense of 
need rather than from someone 
else’s desire to change him. 

There have been instances where ad- 
ministrators have forgotten that teach- 
ers, like pupils, differ both as to their 
needs and interests. Any attempt to 
develop in all teachers some standard 
list of “fine” attitudes and skills is cer- 
rain to fail. Furthermore, it is an ap- 
proach that ill-becomes education ih a 
democracy. 

The opposite approach is that of 
trusting teachers, as they go about their 
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work in the classroom and as they work 
cooperatively with their associates, to 
become interested in the things that 
really matter. There is evidence “that in 
schools where important things are be- 
ing done, teachers are proving them- 
selves worthy of such trust. 


The major motivating factor for 
in-service growth should be the de- 
sire to meet fully one’s responsibil- 
ities as a teacher and as a person. 

The hope for better schools—for 
schools that are adequate to the needs 
of our youth—lies, in the main, not in 
attracting to teaching more outstand- 
ing persons, desirable as that may be. 
The hope for better schools rests prin- 
cipally upon the capacity of each of us 
to rise to the full stature of his responsi- 
bilities. 

There are, of course, those who hold 
that man is solely self-seeking. Such 
persons say that teachers will give serv- 
ice only in proportion to the material 
rewards they receive. Grant the im- 
portance of material rewards, they will 
never provide adequate motivation to 
improve constantly the quality of one’s 
service. Such motivation comes only 
from a high resolve to make the years 
of teaching a high adventure in creative 
living. 


The focus of one’s sense of re- 
sponsibility should be service in the 
world of our years. 

“Sufficient unto the day are the re- 


sponsibilities thereof’—such. is the 
counsel of one of our number. 
What these responsibilities of “the 


day” are has been excellently stated in 


‘two recent publications: American Ed- 


ucation and International Tensions, a 
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bulletin of the Educational Policies 
Commission; and Education in a Di- 
vided World, by James B. Conant. 


A Jos To Be Done 


With this our reflections may well 
conclude. All who look to schools as 
an important aid in coping with the 


Organizing for 
Curriculum 


Improvement 


problems of our times should be heart- 
ened by the present emphasis upon 
in-service education. Indeed, we should 
seek to expand greatly what is now 
being done—an expansion to provide 
means whereby all. of us who serve in 
the schools may learn to do the best 
jobs of which we are capable. 








GILBERT S. WILLEY 


Setting up a functional organization is basic to educational improve- 
ment, writes Gilbert S. Willey. In this article Mr. Willey, superin- 
tendent of the Lincoln, Nebraska, schools points out the responsibility 
of the school administrator in establishing a functional organization 
which will give the entire staff of a school system an opportunity to 
participate in planning programs and policies. 


THE MAJOR PURPOSE of school 
administration is to facilitate teaching 
and to improve instruction. It is the 
responsibility of the superintendent's 
office to provide opportunities for the 
staff to develop common understanding 
of the purposes and goals for which a 
school system is established. This is not 
an easy task—it requires careful plan- 
ning and months and years to achieve 
a noticeable degree of success. 


Widespread Participation Is Essential 

In the past, the school administrator 
has depended too largely upon his an- 
nual message at the opening teacher's 
meeting or upon frequent bulletins to 
develop attitudes and basic understand- 
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ings on the part of the members of the 
school staff. Or he has expected the 
school principal to carry out directives 
from the central office without inform- 
ing teachers of reasons for many of the 
orders. 

This approach is psy chologically un- 
sound. Teachers will be stimulated to 
do a better job to the degree that they 
have a share in planning the programs 
for which they are responsible. 

Principals, too, frequently do not 
know ‘just what is expected of them. 
They also must have a part in planning 
the work for which they are responsi- 
ble. It is important, therefore, that an 
organization be developed w hereby 
gradually the entire staff of a school 
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system plays a vital part in shaping 
educational programs and policies. 

The purpose of this discussion is to 
describe specifically ways in which 
school administrators can help ele- 
mentary school teachers do a better 
job. One effective w ay is to organize 
in such a manner as to “help teachers 
to help themselves.” This approach 
gives promise of developing within 
most teachers interest and enthusiasm 
for their work. 


A Proposed Organization 


The following chart illustrates a plan 
whereby elementary school teachers 
may contribute in a real way to an 
evolving elementary school program. 
This particular plan is applicable to a 





city of about 30,000 people. It can be 
modified and adapted to school systems 
of any size. Although the plan described 
is a hypothetical one, the fundamental 
principles involved are generally ac- 
cepted in theory at least. Many school 
systems have evolved similar plans in 
developing improved educational pro- 
grams. 

In the school system outlined in the 
chart there are ten elementary school 
buildings ranging in size from five to 
fifteen teacher units. One principal is 
assigned to Schools A and B, another 
principal is assigned to Schools E and F. 
There is one principal for each of the 
other six school units. This arrangement 
gives each principal full time for ad- 
ministrative and supervisory duties. The 


SUGGESTED PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 
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principal is the key person in any or- 
ganizational plan. 


The Committee of Thirty 


The Committee of Thirty is the key 
group in the total plan, with the facul- 
ties in the various schools holding the 
final authority in approving recom- 
mendations. The Committee of —e 
is the general clearing group and 1 
responsible to the faculties for thm 
of plans that involve fundamental 
change. The two representatives from 
each unit keep the members of the staff 
informed of progress being made by 
the committee. Schools A, B, E, and F 
have one representative each, making a 
total of sixteen classroom teachers on 
the committee. It is highly desirable 
that both the primary and intermediate 
grades be represented. 

In addition to the sixteen classroom 
teachers, the Committee of Thirty 
would include the eight elementary 
school principals and_ the supervisors 
who work primarily with the ele- 
mentary schools. The superintendent of 
schools by all means should be a mem- 
ber of this group. This makes a total of 
about thirty people—hence the title 
“Committee of Thirty.” Such a title 
denotes no special function and leaves 
the committee free to evolve its own 
program of action. 

There are some who might argue 
that there are relatively too many prin- 
cipals and supervisors on the committee 
in comparison with the number of class- 
room teachers. It is very important to 
have all of these persons included in 
order to keep them abreast of the plans 
so that they will be in a position to 
exert the necessary enlightened leader- 
ship in the respective school buildings. 
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The Committee of Thirty is a de- 
liberative body—one that moves by 
consensus rather than by voting. It 
should, in time, become a group in 
which ideas expressed are accepted be- 
cause of their value rather than because 
of positions held by the persons who 
suggested them. Free discussion in this 
group should not be expected, how- 
ever, until initial reservations and sus- 
picions of participating members re- 
garding the workability of the plan are 
pretty well erased. The ultimate values 
of the deliberations of the Committee 
of Thirty are great if all members come 
to a full understanding of effective 
group processes. 





The Committee of Six 


The Committee of Six is chosen from 
the membership of the Committee of 
Thirty for the purpose of expediting the 
work of the larger group. Four class- 
room teachers, a principal, and a 
supervisor would constitute a repre- 
sentative group of six persons. This is 
not a planning committee, a steering 
committee, or ..1 executive committee 
—it is merely a committee chosen to do 
whatever is authorized by the Com- 
mittee of Thirty. Ground is lost if this 
smaller committee assumes authority 
that has not been delegated to it. 


INITIATING THE PLAN 


At a meeting of elementary school 
principals the superintendent might 
present some general ideas about or- 
ganizing for curriculum improvement. 
Generally speaking, educational work- 
ers everywhere are striving constantly 
to improve their work, provided they 
are given proper encouragement and 
incentives. 
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The Entire Staff Must Share in Planning 


This preliminary discussion could 
well be followed by a meeting of repre- 
sentative teachers and principals to con- 
sider ways and means of permitting 
teachers to participate in the solution 
of problems that are vital to them. A 
subcommittee of three to five mem- 
bers could be chosen to meet with the 
superintendent to develop a proposed 
plan which would fit the particular 
school system concerned. This plan 
would then be carefully described in a 
bulletin for all elementary school work- 
ers to read and study. Three or four 
regional meetings with thirty or forty 
persons in each group could be held 
with the subcommittee to give all 
teachers concerned an opportunity to 
ask questions and to become acquainted 
with the general plan. 

Following these regional discussion 
meetings teachers should be asked to 
give their reactions and suggestions for 
changes and improvements. The plan 
would then be modified in the light of 
suggestions received and Revision No. 
1 would be submitted to the teaching 
personnel for study and additional im- 
provements. 

It is highly probable that a second 
revision by the subcommittee made as 
a result of additional suggestions from 
teachers will receive as general ac- 
ceptance as is necessary before putting 
the plan into operation. By this time all 
elementary school personnel will be 
well acquainted with the plan and will 
feel that they have contributed to its 
development. It’s implied that the super- 
intendent is keeping in touch with the 
evolving organization and is making his 
contributions along with the others. 
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Cooperative Planning Takes Time 


It will take three or four months be- 
fore an acceptable plan is developed. 
Any organizational scheme that seems 
satisfactory should be considered tenta- 
tive and subject to modification as ex- 
perience with it requires. There should 
be no hurry in planning with groups 
representing the entire system. Time 
and timing are very important. This 
approach to educational improvement 
involving the entire staff derives its 
strength from the cooperative action of 
all staff members who are concerned 
with the program. 

If the organization which is tenta- 
tively accepted is similar to the one pre- 
sented in this article, then the initiative 
for bringing the plan into existence 
rests with the various faculties in 
choosing representatives to serve on the 
Committee of Thirty. This is as it 
should be—starting at the grass roots. 


Committees Begin Their Work 


The following items of business 
might well be used as a guide for the 
first meeting of the Committee of 
Thirty: 


Presiding—the superintendent or some 
other person thoroughly conversant with 
the proposed organization. 

e Informal introduction of all members 
present. 

e Review the purposes of the organiza- 
tion with definite restatement of general 
functions of the Committee of Thirty. 

e Elect members to the Committee of Six 
following a discussion of the general 
duties of this committee. 

e Authorize the Committee of Six to pre- 
pare questionnaires addressed to elemen- 
tary school teachers asking them to list 
school problems which they think should 
be given city-wide consideration. 
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e Give approval to the Committee of Six 
to tabulate the questionnaire returns and 
report results at the next meeting. 

e Set a calendar for meetings of the com- 
mittee during the year with time and 
place established. 

e Select a chairman to serve for a period 
of a year. The superintendent should re- 
sist the demand that he continue as chair- 
man—in the long run it will prove better 
to have another person serve as chairman, 
preferably a classroom teacher. 

e Dismiss the meeting at the end of the 
hour. The above items will require an 
hour for adequate consideration. The 
meeting should start on time! 


These items of business are possible 
ones for consideration at the first meet- 
ing of the Committee of Six: 


e Selection of chairman. 

e Arrange dates, time, and place for meet- 
ings—on school time if possible. 

e Prepare a questionnaire to send to 
teachers asking for problems that should 
receive city-wide consideration. 

e Arrange to have questionnaires re- 
turned for tabulation. 

e Discuss possible duties of the commit- 
tee. The members of this committee will 
need to guard against performing duties 
that rightfully are responsibilities of the 
Committee of Thirty. 

e Prepare the agenda for the next meeting 
of the Committee of Thirty and submit 
same to chairman. It is helpful to have the 
chairman of the Committee of Thirty 
serve as ex officio member of the Commit- 
tee of Six. 


Problem-Centered Committees 


Eventually the important problems 
for study will be identified and study 
committees will be appointed by the 
Committee of Six after having been 
authorized to do so by the Committee 
of Thirty. The whole organization will 
take on new meaning and significance 
as study committees make reports to the 
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Committee of Thirty and as these re- 
ports are referred by the committee to 
the various faculties for study and rec- 
ommendations. 

The Committee of Six keeps in touch 
with the study committees and places 
them on the calendar when they are 
ready to make reports of progress to the 
Committee of Thirty. The members of 
the Committee of Thirty reserve the 
right to reject, accept, or modify any or 
all proposals of a study committee. 

In all the various phases of develop- 
ment of problems being studied it is 
imperative that administrative and sup- 
ervisory officers keep in sufficiently” 
close touch with committee chairmen 
to insure satisfactory progress and ac- 
quaintance with recommendations that 
are to be made. 

Study committees should be asked to 
report their findings to the Board of 
Education if their recommendations in- 
volve school policy. In these instances 
the superintendent must be ready to 
support the recommendations of the 
committees if called upon to do so. 


Guidelines for 
Cooperative Organization 


There are some who will say that 
such an organization is cumbersome 
and impractical. It possibly seems so 
on paper, but in reality it is quite sim- 
ple when once developed and under 
way. The following considerations 
should be kept in mind when evaluat- 
ing any organization that is designed 
to permit teachers to participate in 
the solution of school problems: 


@ Teachers as a group are capable and 
have a great deal to contribute to the im- 
provement of the school system. 

@ Teachers want assurance that their ef- 
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forts on city-wide problems will be recog- 
nized and that their recommendations will 
receive careful consideration. This is a 
strong incentive to further effort. 

@ It is important for teachers to feel that 
they are a part of a “going concern” and 
that they are helping determine the di- 
rection in which the concern is moving. 
@ The faculties in the various buildings 
should remain the final groups to make 
important recommendations. The repre- 
sentatives on the Committee of Thirty 
should keep the faculties informed of 
progress being made in the various areas. 
@ The superintendent must work with 
principals and supervisors continuously on 
the problem of leadership in this newer 
approach to educational improvement. 
@ The values of any organizational plan 
“pay off” in the last analysis i in improved 
teaching. A follow- -through of the recom- 
mendations of study committees is abso- 
lutely essential for successful results. 

@ Improvement within a school system 
should be evolutionary. The plan de- 





scribed in this article begins to yield real 
dividends after the second or third year 
of operation although it is gratifying to 
observe that in some school systems similar 
organizations have yielded most satis- 
factory returns by the end of the first year. 
@ In any plan to help elementary school 
teachers do a better job there must be 
important responsibilities placed upon 
teachers and channels must be cleared 
through which teachers are permitted to 
help themselves. 


* * * 


Although there are many ways in 
which school administrators may help 
elementary teachers, it seemed to the 
writer that setting up a functional or- 
ganization like the one described is 
basic to educational improvement. It 
could become the means of considering 
practically all problems affecting teach- 
ers within any given school system. 
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Srowing Room for Young Children 


ELIZABETH MECHEMFULLER 


In this article Elizabeth Mechem Fuller, associate professor and prin- 
cipal, Institute of Child Welfare, the University of Minnesota, takes 
a comprehensive look at the situation in early childhood education. 
Mrs. Fuller insists that in planning educational programs for young 
children we provide “not only sitting room but growing room.” 


MODERN EDUCATORS find them- 
selves in much the same position as 
modern nuclear physicists—not satisfied 
with what they’ve got, endowed with 
enormous responsibilities, and scared 
to death at what may be ahead. The 
intelligent physicist and the educator 
behave similarly in such crises—they 
will inventory what they have, classify 
their weaknesses and strengths, do 
something about the weaknesses, utilize 
the strengths, and face the future with 
determination. 


Inventory Reveals Weaknesses 


For the educator, an inventory of 
resources reveals weaknesses which 
seem at first overpowering. Every sur- 
vey adds to the story of shortage of 


buildings, teachers, and materials. Ev- 
ery research report makes a clear-cut 
case for the vital necessity of doing a 
better job than ever before in educat- 
ing young children. Every census 
warns us what is ahead—for example, 
there were 3,250,000 babies born in 
1946 in the United States—a quarter- 
million more than the record year of 
1943. The school year 1949-50 will see 
the 1943 record group entering ele- 
mentary schools. At the beginning of 
1949 there were about 11,500,000 chil- 
dren between two and five years of age 
who will enter school within the next 
five years. 

In spite of the fact that schools are 
already filled far beyond capacity, only 
ten percent of the twos to fives attend 
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school; twenty-seven percent of the 
fives, sixty-nine percent of the sixes, 
ninety-two percent of the sevens, and 
ninety-five percent of the eights." Con- 
sequently, even to extend early child- 
hood education to all five- and six-year- 
olds represents a staggering burden to 
present facilities. 


Are the “Under Tens” Neglected? 


Nursery school attendance is advo- 
cated by such groups as the American 
Society of, Pediatricians, the Association 
for Childhood Education, the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. The need for the provision of good 
nursery schools, at least on a permissive 
basis, has been established so firmly that 
the subject can no longer be called con- 
troversial. Yet extension of school age 
downward, when seen in relation to the 
practical problems involved, raises 
many complicated problems. 

One major point seems quite clear— 
that children under eight to ten years 
of age are not now getting enough in 
amount or kind of group education 
which is compatible with their needs 
and maturity levels. In addition, the 
outlook for the future suggests that 
they will fare even less well than at 
present unless major attempts are made 
to expand educational facilities. Thus, 
the area called “early childhood edu- 
cation” merits added attention and 
thought in the immediate future. Since 
the child’s earliest contacts with school 
play such a significant role in determin- 
ing his later adjustments and in govern- 
ing the quality of later home-school 





1“Schools for Children Under Six,” Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin No! 5, 
1947. 
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relationships, efforts directed toward 
improving childhood education may 
be considered forward-looking and pre- 
ventive, vital to the school’s economy. 


Teachers and Groups 
Air Their Views 


In order to arrive at measures for 
doing a better job with smaller chil- 
dren, interesting leads come from re- 
ports concerning present conditions by 
teachers in the field. This year the As- 
sociation for Childhood Education is- 
sued a bulletin entitled, “Are These Our 
Schools?” The bulletin analyzed returns 
from questionnaires sent to 160 nursery 
school, kindergarten, and elementary 
teachers in forty states. The question- 

naire asked teachers what conditions in 
their schools handicap them in meeting 
the needs of children and what is being 
done to overcome these handicaps. 
Responses revealed that even before the 
1943 crop of babies had reached school 
age, teachers were universally. discour- 
aged over the conditions under which 
they must teach. 

Their responses give some indication 
as to what conditions will be in 1949-50 
in first grades where children are sup- 
posed to acquire basic reading and 
study habits. Descriptive indeed is the 
ACE bulletin committee’s method of 
classifying what is being done to im- 
prove conditions: 

“Informing, conferring, arousing, 

structing, adjusting, adding, studying, en- 
improving, trying, 
grouping, delaying, 
asking, begging, borrowing— 


con- 
couraging, using, ar- 
ranging, 
waiting, 


Nothing.” 


limiting, 


Such hit-and-miss approaches would 
bankrupt any commercial venture in a 
very short time—yet with young chil- 
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dren, raw material of highest value, 
schools thus far squander their meager 
resources. A recent spokeswoman at the 
1949 NEA convention sought to prove 
that it is more expensive to have poor 
schools for little children than good 
ones.* Her points were well taken even 
without the fortification of such figures 
as costs of juvenile delinquency, psy- 
choses, broken homes, slums, dictator- 
ships, war—direct or indirect results of 
too little or wrong types of education 
in the earlier formative years. 

In the foregoing paragraphs are rep- 
resented three groups who should know 
a great deal about current needs 
early childhood education: the U. S. 
Office of Education, ACE, and NEA. 
All of these groups voice concerted 
pleas for a simple, straightforward look 
at the state of affairs in schools today. 
The chief weaknesses existing in early 
childhood education are reflected in the 
glaring discrepancies between the num- 
ber of children to be educated and the 
money, buildings, teachers, and equip- 
ment available to do the job. 

To remedy these basic weaknesses, 
only one general course is feasible: 
promote effective legislative bases for 
providing adequate school funds and 
then to train good teachers, administra- 
tors, and school board members to 
spend these funds strategically. Pro- 
vision of funds and recruiting of per- 
sonnel involve a gigantic effort to im- 
prove public relations between schools 
and the general public by means of 
careful interpretation and dissemina- 
tion of information about schools, not 
mere propagandizing or political man- 
euvering. 





* Mabel Studebaker, NEA president, unpublished 
address at 1949 convention, Boston. 
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A Grass-Roots Approach 


Rather than to sound the discourag- 
ing note that nothing can be done with- 
out all recommended major changes 
being brought about immediately or to 
indulge i in unproductive wishful think- 
ing, a more realistic. grass-roots ap- 
proach offers hope for slow but sure 
progress in which each and every edu- 
cator can share. This approach takes 
the position that the best way to raise 
the level of all education is to give 
children a better start in school; the 
best way to avoid undue amounts of 
remedial work in learning or behavior 
is to take early preventative measures, 
the best way to keep boys and girls in 
school is to ‘develop i in them as early as 
possible so great an interest in school 
life that continuation through high 
school is the natural thing to do. In 
short, a great deal more emphasis is 
placed upon knowing what the smallest 
children are like, and what their school 
needs really are. 


Help from Child Development Research 


The question of “how” arises im- 
mediately—how to learn more about 
little children, and how to put this 
knowledge into practice. For the pur- 
pose of discussion and illustration, one 
way will be discussed here which is 
offered as a potentially hopeful tool for 
producing an improved educational 
system for small children: 


Let the educator recognize as one of the 
major strengths in modern education the 
existence in printed, pictorial, film, or 
record form the fruits of years of child 
development research. 


Paradoxical as it may seem, public 
school administrators typically have 
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had little or no training in child growth 
and development related to children 
under ten years of age, even those who 
are superintendents or principals in 
schools where from sixty to eighty per- 
cent of the children are under ten years 
of age. For example, in a midwestern 
city of approximately 400,000 popula- 
tion, there are twenty-two junior and 
senior high schools as compared with 
seventy-six elementary schools, yet all 
major ‘administrative positions are held 
by persons trained in secondary educa- 
tion and school administration, with lit- 
tle or no training in either child growth 
and development or early childhood 
education. One specific avenue of ap- 
proach to aid younger children, then, 
is through the individual or group en- 
deavor of administrators and teachers 
to acquaint themselves further with 
child development literature. 


Using What We Know About Children 


Consider, for example, the principle 
emphasized repeatedly in child de- 
velopment research that the youngster 
in early childhood is, biologically, pri- 
marily an energy system with an in- 
credibly r rapid intake and output; that 
the tremendous output of energy and 
activity of the child under seven or 
eight is so essential that to repress it is 
actually injurious to the organism. 

With this principle in oles it is 
hard to reconcile the attitudes of those 
who plan kindergarten and primary 
grade classrooms as miniatures of sixth 
or seventh grade rooms. The lack of 
provision in the kindergarten and pri- 
mary grades for the expenditure of 
physical energy must assume a large 
share of the blame for producing poor 
behavior patterns, learning failures, 
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poor mental hygiene, and negative atti- 
tudes toward school in general. 


Human Dynamos Need Outlets 


In converting developmental data 
into classroom use, the teacher must 
resort to a rather broad interpretation 
of principles. He must see, for example, 
that provision for energy expenditure 
includes more than mere scheduling of 
extra recess periods or turning children 
loose on the playg ground or in om gym- 
off steam.” Rather, 
must be given to 
choice of func- 
recognition 


nasium to “let 
careful attention 
space requirements, 
tional movable furniture, 
of “readiness” factors, programming 
for alternation of activity and rest, de- 
velopment of attitudes which makes it 
right for children to be active rather 
than passive, and development of 
tegrated programs in which the school 
nurse, psychologist, and visiting teacher 
all share responsibility. 

It is difficult to convince adults who 
are unfamiliar with the facts of early 
growth and development that little chil- 
dren need more space than larger chil- 
dren; that docility and conformity in 
a four-, five-, or six-year-old is not as 
desirable as activity and constructive 
noise; that even the best adjusted six- 
year-old will spend a great amount of 
time in social and emotional conflict if 
he is not supplied with desirable out- 
lets for physical and mental energy in 
the form of subject matter, construc- 
tion, and play equipment commensurate 
with his growth status. It falls to the 
teacher or administrator to justify 
school changes in facilities, program- 
ming, or teaching methods—responsi- 
bilities which can be aided by knowl- 
edge of developmental factors. 
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Providing a Broad Repertoire 
of Experiences 


Research sources also make a con- 
vincing case for the advantage of in- 
troducing early in the child’s life as 
broad a repertoire of experiences, in- 


cluding wide experience in social 
groups, as his age and maturity level 


permit. Evidence supporting the value 
of nursery school and kindergarten ex- 
periences to the extent that few argu- 
ments (such as per pupil cost) remain 
to justify delaying the extension of 
school admission age downward. 

The well-trained nursery school and 
kindergarten teacher is “qualified to 
make judgments which will safeguard 
the young child against the dw arfing 

r frustrating effects of repeated ex- 
aaa with materials either too easy 
or too difficult. She is qualified to plan 
an environment which facilitates rather 
than hinders the natural process of 
growth. There are those who are in- 
clined to argue the cause of nursery 
schools and kindergartens chiefly on 
the basis of such atypical situations as 
the increased number of broken homes, 
working mothers resulting from war 
years, or as special clinics where chil- 
dren with severe behavior problems 
may be sent. However, research experi- 
ments in child development identify 
many advantages for the priority of 
learnings i in early school experience for 
all children. 

To cite areas in which satisfying 
early experiences. seem to promote 
higher later levels of understanding and 
achiev ement, three might be men- 
tioned: 


@ Contacts with children of many races, 
religions, and cultures in nursery schools 
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and kindergartents foster a high level of 
intercultural relationships and build funda- 
mental attitudes of tolerance and cooper- 
ative endeavor that are not later achieved 
as naturally and easily. 

@ Sound basic habits of eating, sleeping, 
toileting, washing, and dressing evolve 
naturally where children live with their 
peers in an environment designed espe- 
cially for them. Training in basic habits 
at nursery school age is forward-looking 
and preventative; if delayed to six or 
seven it is of necessity backward-looking 
and corrective. 

@ Children set their habits of intellectual 
curiosity or disinterest very early; the 
early school years supplement and comple- 
ment the home in providing as many 
satisfying experiences as possible to de- 
velop positive attitudes toward the search 
for scientific truths. 


Early Years Are Crucial 


School teachers and administrators 
should be aware of reasons such as those 
mentioned above which cause the 
clinician, the psychiatrist, the social 
worker, and others familiar with be- 
haviorial and learning ills of children 
all to probe back farther and farther 
into the early years of a child’s life for 
clues to their maladjustments. Schools 
cannot much longer evade their re- 
sponsibilities for giving all children the 
best possible start toward wholesome 
group relationships in living and learn- 
ing. 

This “best possible start” 
not merely earlier admission to school, 
but also the direction of a group of 
adults who reflect a thorough under- 
standing of the small growing child. 
There is no short-cut to such under- 
standing, no course other than steady 
of scientific know ledge 


includes 


accumulation 


(Continued on page 59) 
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The Rurak School Today 








ELLEN HARTNETT 


All too frequently in our educational planning do we ignore the needs 
of almost half the children in the United States—those living in rural 
areas. In this article Ellen Hartnett, formerly field representative for 
the Iowa State Education Association and currently a graduate student 
at Iowa State College, reviews the disturbing situation in rural educa- 
tion and makes specific proposals which should serve as guides in 
planning adequate educational opportunites for a// American children 


and youth. 


JOE AND BETTY MORTON are 
fortunate country children. Three years 
ago the people in Lockwood voted to 
abolish the ten common school districts 
into which the community was divided 
and to establish one large district that 
would provide an educational program, 
both elementary and secondary, for all 
children in the community. 


A School Designed for Living 


This action was taken after the people 
had held a number of meetings, under 
the leadership of the county superin- 
tendent of schools, and agreed on the 
kind of education they w anted for their 
children. The new elementary school 
building which Joe and Betty attend 
was constructed last 
year, complete with 
gymnasium-auditorium, 
hot-lunch room, library, 
crafts and hobbies shop, 
a nurse-teacher’s room, 
and ten classrooms in- 
cluding a large kinder- 
garten. 

Each day of living in 
their school brings a 
new series of interesting 





experiences to Joe and 
Betty. The  twenty- 
minute ride to and 
from school on the yel- 
low bus, selecting a 
balanced and appetiz- 
ing noonday meal from 
the food containers in 
the cafeteria, new 
games in the gymnasi- 
um and on the play- 
ground, play practice 
on the stage, shelves of 
interesting new books 
to read, movies, field trips, band prac- 
tice, and singing in the school chorus— 
these and dozens of other activities 
make the new large district school a 
good place in which to live. The new 
teachers, all of whom hold college de- 
grees, not only teach the three R’s well 
but they relate classroom work to solv- 
ing real problems of living in the world 
of today. 

The school physician found that Joe 
had diseased tonsils and helped his par- 
ents arrange for the operation. The 
dental hygienist cleaned everyone’s 
teeth and notified parents about cavities. 
The nurse-teacher visits the school 
daily. 
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A Major Social Problem 


The vast majority of rural children 
have never seen a school such as the one 
Joe and Betty attend. Millions of rural 
children attend school in mere shacks, 
old dwelling houses, or country 


churches; they use a few worn-out 
dirty textbooks, and are taught by 


teachers without adequate professional 
preparation. Moreover, in 1947 there 
were over 700,000 rural children be- 
tween the ages of six and thirteen not 
enrolled in amy school. 

The provision of adequate educa- 
tional opportunity for all of the nation’s 
rural children is one of the most press- 
ing social problems today. It is not a 
new problem; present inadequacies of 
rural elementary schools have developed 
from a number of chronic social and 
economic ills of long standing. How- 
ever, recent increases in birth rates, the 
current shortage of qualified elementary 
teachers, and other conditions have 
brought a state of crisis. 

Almost half (49.1 percent) of all chil- 
dren in this country between six and 
thirteen years of age live in rural areas. 
Four and one-half million of them live 
on farms and four and one-fourth mil- 
lion live in villages of less than 2,500 
population.? Unfortunately, it is diffi- 
cult to describe exactly the quality and 
types of schools attended by these chil- 
dren because recent national studies 
have not treated rural elementary and 
secondary schools separately. 

However, the latest comparison made 
by the U. S. Office of Education of 


1U.S. Bureau of the Census, School Enrollment 
of the Civilian Population: April 1947. Series p-20. 
No. 12. February, 1948. 

“Ibid. 
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rural and urban schools (both elemen- 
tary and sécondary) clearly shows some 
of the inadequacies of rural elementary 
schools. 


e For urban schools the average length of 
the school term was 180 days; for rural 
schools it was 167 days 

e The average salary for rural teachers 
was one-half that for urban teachers 

e The value of school property per city 
pupil was over two times the value per 
rural pupil 

e Of the 222,660 public school buildings in 
this country, over 86 percent were in rural 
areas 

e In urban schools there was an average 
of fourteen teachers per building; the 
average was 2.4 in rural schools.* 


Many One-Room Schools Inadequate 


Although there has been a very 
marked reduction in the number of one- 
teacher schools, in many states these 
schools still typify rural elementary 
education. In 1942 there were about 
108,000 one-teacher schools enrolling 
approximately two and a quarter mil- 
lion pupils.* By the 1947-48 school year 
the number had been reduced to about 

75,000. There will always be a need 
for some small schools because children 
in many sparsely settled and mountain- 
ous areas cannot be transported to larger 
consolidated schools. 

However, the number of such schools 
in many states is far larger than is justi- 
fied by sparsity of population and topo- 
graphic conditions. For example, Illinois 
has almost 7,000 one-room schools and 


lowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 


3U.S. Office of Education. Statistical Summary of 
Education, 1943-44. p. 12. 

*NEA Department of Rural Education, Report on 
the White House Conference on Rural Education, 
Washington, D. C. 1945. p. 30. 

5The Council of State Governments, 
Eight School Systems. Chicago, IIl. 
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and Wisconsin each have over 4,000. 
In each of these states less than one- 
fourth of all elementary schools have 
more than one teacher; 96.8 percent of 
Iowa’s elementary schools have but one 
teacher.® 

Admittedly, not all small schools are 
poor. Small schools can be good schools 
if they have specially qualified teachers 
and such special facilities as health serv- 
ices, general and special subject super- 
visors, bookmobiles, mobile shops, and 
visual aids equipment available to them. 
However, even if all of the above con- 
ditions are met, the advantages still 
weigh in favor of the larger school. 

In addition, it is very difficult for 
small schools to attract and hold well- 
qual lified teachers. After a careful analy- 
sis of all factors involved, the National 
Commission on School District Reor- 
ganization strongly recommended that 
all rural elementary schools, except in 
the most sparsely settled areas, have not 
fewer than 175 pupils in the kinder- 
garten and grades one through six, with 
at least seven full-time teachers em- 
ployed. The Commission further indi- 
cated that a more desirable minimum 
would be 300 or more pupils with 
twelve or more teachers.’ 


District Reorganization Necessary 


Closely associated with the small rural 
school and its inadequacies is the large 
number of rural school administrative 
units. Of the 103,660 basic units of 
school administration in the forty-eight 
states, seven-eighths are of the common 
school district type, typically having 


8Ibid. p. 56. 

7National Commission on School 
organization, Your School District. 
p. 81. 
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one school and one teacher.’ Even if 
the small school could adequately meet 
the usual instructional needs of rural 
children, this large number of adminis- 
trative districts would not be justified. 
There are several reasons why this is 
true. 

Small districts vary greatly in the 
amount of wealth available for educa- 
tional purposes. In many instances the 
taxable wealth of these small districts is 
inversely proportional to the number of 
children to be educated. Moreover, 
there are many districts that do not 
operate any kind of school, serving only 
to protect local people from paying 
property taxes for the education of 
other people’s children. Gross inequali- 
ties in educational opportunity result 
from these conditions. Expenditures per 
pupil per year have been found to range 
from $3.70 to $200 or more, a ratio of 
sixty to one.® 

The per pupil cost of providing ade- 
quate school building facilities is pro- 
hibitively high in most small districts. 
The Council of State Governments 
Study concluded that under existing 
plans of school district organization 
there are extensive areas in many states 
where the rural children can never 
have adequate school buildings. In small 
school district states variations of 100 to 
1 in ability to finance school building 
facilities are not uncommon. 

It is generally agreed by competent 
authorities on school district organiza- 
tion that effective local administrative 
units must provide a number of services 
not presently available to millions of 


8Ibid. p. 56. 

Institute of Administrative Research, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, St:/l Unfinished Busi- 
ness. NEA, 1948. p. 33. 
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rural children. The National Commis- 
sion on School District Reorganization, 
after an analysis of the needs of rural 
children, concluded: 


@ Satisfactory local school administrative 
units provide the services of educational and 
administration; supervision of at- 
tendance, instruction, and _ transportation; 
school library service if the community has 
no public library; adult education leadership; 
physical and health examinations of children; 
specialists for the identification of atypical 
children; the services of school psychologists 
and nurse-teachers; and a research staff. In 
localities where the school must of necessity 
be small, the central staff of the administra- 
tive unit should include special teachers in 
instrumental and vocal music, art, and spe- 
cialized types of vocational education. In 
order to perform these services, a school ad- 
ministrative unit should have: 


business 


At least 1,200 pupils between ages 6 and 
18; and 

b. If possible as many as 10,000 pupils ages 
6 to 18. 


If the number of pupils falls much below 


10,000 the unit should become a part of an 
intermediate unit to supplement its services.1° 


It should be pointed out that these 
standards apply to the administrative 
district and not to the size of schools. 
The Commission took the view that 
every district should have at least one 
high school and that most districts 
would have more than one elementary 
school. Assuming a pupil load of 
twenty-five per teacher, the minimum 
size district recommended above would 
have forty teachers. 

The above standard of size for effec- 
tive school districts has been achieved in 
only three states. In nine other states 
the majority of districts meet the stand- 
ard. There are thirty-one states in which 


10Your School District. op. cit. p. 131. 
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less than ten percent of the districts em- 
ploy forty or more teachers.1! Unfor- 
tunately, data are not available showi ing 
the extent to which the districts having 
forty or more teachers are prov iding 
the services recommended by the Com- 
mission. 


The Rural Teacher 


The school may be a model in every 
other respect but it will fail to achieve 
its purposes in very large measure to 
the degree that the quality of instruc- 
tion is low. Assuming a high positive 
correlation between professional prepa- 
ration of teachers and the quality of 
their instruction (in general, a sound 
assumption), millions of rural elemen- 
tary pupils are severely handicapped in 
the instruction they receive. In 1944, 
Dawson stated: 


. Nearly 60 percent of all teachers in rural 
elementary schools having one or two teachers 
have had less than two years of education 
beyond high school. This percentage can be 
compared with 30 percent for teachers in 
three-teacher schools; 20 percent in villages 
under 2,500 population; and 10 percent in 
cities Over 2,500 population.12 


Meanwhile, the shortage of qualified 
teachers for rural elementary schools 
continues to be critical. The Council of 
State Governments found that 115,000 
teachers, more than one-eighth of the 
total employed during the 1947-48 
school year, had less than two years of 
college preparation. Most of these 
teachers were teaching in rural elemen- 
tary schools and were most highly con- 
centrated either in states having large 


11The Council of State Governments, op. cit. 
p. 53- 

12Report on the White House Conference on 
Rural Education. op. cit. p. 30. 
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numbers of school districts or in states 
having extremely low salary schedules." 

Rare! schools are in a very unfavor- 
able position to attract their proportion- 
ate share of new teachers. Lower sal- 
aries, small schools, poor building facil- 
ities, inadequate instructional equip- 
ment, and, in many instances, less de- 
sirable living conditions in rural areas 
cause many new teachers to turn to 
the city school for employment. In ad- 
dition, these same conditions handicap 
rural elementary schools in holding 
their well- qualified teachers with ex- 
perience. While it is true that some of 
the best teachers remain in rural 
schools, in almost every state small 
schools are the training ground for 
substantial numbers of teachers in ur- 
ban schools. 


Farm Income and School Cost 


Most of the weaknesses of rural 
schools can be traced to the methods 
used in financing them. Historically, 
the American people have depended 
heavily on the property tax for support 
of local governmental functions, includ- 
ing education. Nationally speaking, the 
major support for education, urban and 
rural, still comes from property taxes 
levied locally. 

This system places an unduly heavy 
burden on rural people. Farmers have 
about 10 percent of the nation’s income 
but they have 29 percent of all children 


13Council of State Governments. op. cit. pp. 


sana 
14Unpublished data on file in Dept. of Rural 
Education, NEA, which was derived from (1) 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Survey of Current Bust- 
ness. August, 1945. (2) 16th Census of the United 
States, 1940, Population, Vol. II, Parts 1-7. (3) 
Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the 
United States. 1949. p. 272. 
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of school age to educate.'* In 1944, the 
personal income back of each farm 
child of school age was $1621; for each 
non-farm child of school age the 
amount was $6419.1° It is obvious that 
farm people do not have the resources 
that non-farm people have to provide 
the kind of education their children 
need. 

It is generally recognized that finan- 
cial assistance should be given to local 
districts to provide adequate educational 
opportunities for all children and to 
equalize the burden of school support. 
Although all states give some financial 
assistance for support of local schools, 
the percentages vary widely. In twelve 
states, in ten of which a large share of 
the population is rural, less than one- 
fifth of the total cost of public school 
education comes from the state.?® 

The methods of apportioning state 
funds to local districts likewise vary 
widely. At least half the states have poor 
financial plans for guaranteeing suffi- 
cient funds to local units for support of 
a minimum foundation program of edu- 
cation for all children.17 Moreover, the 
plans for apportioning financial aid in 
most states have placed a premium on 
the retention of numerous small rural 
administrative districts.!5 Thus, millions 
of rural people are placed in the anom- 
alous position of having school districts 
too small to provide the educational 
services their children need but are dis- 
couraged from disturbing the status quo 
because of a loss in state support. 


15] bid. 

16Council of State Governments, op. cit. p. 224. 

17Howard A. Dawson, “Financing Rural Educa- 
tion,” School Executive. Vol. 68, No. 7, March 
1949. PP. 41-44. 

18] bid. 
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National, State, and Local Support 


It should be pointed out that there 
have been some noteworthy gains for 
rural children during recent years. In 
at least seventeen states action is under 
way to reduce the number of small dis- 
tricts and to establish units of school 
administration large enough to provide 
more and better educational services. It 
appears highly probable that within the 
next few years other states will move in 
the same direction. 

Gains have also been made in the 
amount of support given by the state to 
local districts and a number of states 
have been recognizing to a greater de- 
gree the desirability of establishing a 
program of school support 
which would provide the essential edu- 
cational services for all children. 

However, even if every state equal- 
izes the opportunities for every child 
within its borders, creates optimum size 
school districts, and establishes larger 
rural elementary schools wherever prac- 
ticable, glaring inequalities in oppor- 
tunity for an adequate education will 
still exist for millions of rural children. 
The states that are least able to pay for 


G ° R for y J Child ——— 


an adequate educational program are 
those having the highest proportions of 
rural children. 

In fourteen states the income for 1944 
back of each child (rural and urban) of 
school age was more than $6000. In only 
one of these states was the percentage 
of school age farm children as much as 
one-third of all school age children; in 
eleven states the percentage was less 
than one-fifth of the total; and in four 
states less than one-tenth. 

But at the other end of the scale there 
were eleven states where the income 
back of each school age child (rural or 
urban) was less than $3000. In eight of 
these states more than half of all chil- 
dren of school age lived on farms; in the 
remaining three states the proportions 
of farm children were one-third or 
more.?® 

The great differences among the 
states in the wealth per child make fed- 
eral aid for public school education im- 
perative. Moreover, it is the rural chil- 
dren who are in greatest need for this 
assistance from the national level. 


19Unpublished data on file in NEA Dept. of Rural 
Education. op. cit. 
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about him as a living, active, energy 
system which starts at a very early age 
to fix its habit patterns, its attitudes to- 
ward its learning, and to make itself 
felt socially.* 

Since the public school of the im- 
mediate future is going to be obliged 
to adjust and expand tremendously to 
provide even sitting room for the 
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11,500,000 little children approaching 
its portals, now seems to be an oppor- 
tune time to suggest that this adjust- 
ment include not only better school 
laws, more funds, better buildings, and 
suitable materials, but also better in- 
formed teachers and administrators to 
insure for these children not only sitting 
room but growing room. 
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Indian Village: Group project 
of third graders in a Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., school. Tu-Build fur- 












It’s a new structural framework material, nished the structural framework. 
simply designed, for use in current group Children expressed their own 
projects . . . from kindergarten through ideas in details, using materials 
intermediate grades. found in every schoolroom. 


It promotes cooperative learning, stimu- ines a : : 
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lates creative ee _and sg Judy’s Tu-Build special introductory 
Like other Judy Toys, it provides the offer! Teachers know the*value of Judy 
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The Curriculum Commentator 


Harold G. Shane 








Progress in Parent Education 


With this issue EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP introduces a new department, Each month this 
column, written by a member of the Association, will be concerned with curriculum 
development: recent trends, issues, conferences, publications, experimental studies, and 
learning materials. Editorial chairman for “The Curriculum Commentator” during the 
current publication year is this month’s contributor, Harold G. Shane, professor of educa- 
tion at Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


AT PRESENT there are a number of en- 
couraging signs that distinct progress is 
being made in the field of parent educa- 
tion. Recent conferences and workshops, 
good materials for parents, and publica- 
tions dealing with parent-school coopera- 
tion support this view. 

The trend toward closer working rela- 
tionships is the more desirable because it 
is long overdue. Educators have recog- 
nized for years that home and school 
should be a natural working unit if the 
growth and development of children is to 
proceed as favorably as possible. At the 
same time there has been too little well- 
organized effort on the part of the pro- 
fession to move toward this widely recog- 
nized need for closer cooperation, 


The Importance of Cooperation 

A number of elements serve to empha- 
size the growing importance of parent 
education and closer cooperation with 
parent groups. The changing patterns of 
American family life have created prob- 
lems with which it is difficult for parents 
to cope.! Mothers and fathers often are 
weary at the end of the day when there is 
a moment for the family to be together. 
Children no longer are economic assets 
and, as one consequence, have difficulty 
in finding the sense of responsibility and 
belonging which were commonly present 
in family living a few generations ago. 


1 See Carle C. Zimmerman, The Family of To- 
morrow, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. 
256 pp. 
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Lifé‘is more complicated and tensions and 
uncertainties are probably more wide- 
spread than in the past. 

Some parents are too ambitious for their 
children, some bewilder their offspring 
with premature demands for adult stand- 
ards, and some violate children’s security 
with unreasonable pressure for academic 
achievement. Commercial entertainment 
competes with the simple home activities 
of yesterday and, even within the home, 
radio and television (particularly the 
latter) are creating new problems and 
disruptions. 

The conditions suggested above are but 
a few of the considerations that demand a 
continuing effort to educate parents by 
broadening their understanding of the 
nature and needs of their children. Co- 
operative action in seeking common goals 
is another broad area. Legislation to im- 
prove education, community action for 
better health, safety programs, and real 
parent participation in curriculum plan- 
ning are areas of cooperation that barely 
have been touched in most school districts. 
As long as slums breed social problems 
which trouble whole cities, or as long as 
state and federal aid to education require 
broad support, there will be a need for 
joint parent-school action. Schools also 
stand to gain a great deal through in- 
creased parent participation in planning 
the work of the school. Mothers and 
fathers, in many instances, have much to 
offer. Also, since simple misunderstanding 
is a genuine problem in the realm of the 
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schools’ public relations, active parent 
participation affords a means of interpret- 
ing the work of the schools which should 
not be overlooked. 


Some Recent Progress 


During the present year there has been 
encouraging evidence of activity in parent 
education. Conferences and workshops 
concerned with parent education have 
been held in nearly all parts of the country 
during the current year. A sampling of 
these experiences is given in subsequent 
paragraphs. 

B At each of the 1949 meetings of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators a major program devoted to 
parent education was featured, Discussion 
and planning was carried forward in San 
Francisco, St. Louis, and Philadelphia. 

& The July, 1949, conference for admin- 
istrators, sponsored jointly by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, was planned so as to give an entire 
day to the topic, “Administrators and 
Parents Work for Improved Educational 
Opportunities for Teachers and Children.” 

William Alexander, superintendent of the 
Winnetka, Illinois, schools and Mrs. J. J. 
Garland, vice-president of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, made 
major addresses during the morning. 
Afternoon discussion groups dealt with 
practical problems of home-school rela- 
tions. 

& A July workshop was held at Indiana 
University in Bloomington and brought 
together parents, teachers, and adminis- 
trators with a common interest in improv- 
ing the cooperative efforts of all three. 

bm In August a three-week workshop was 
held on the campus of Northwestern 
University. Experiences were planned sO 
that the participants learned ways in which 
local action could be initiated both to 
stimulate parents’ participation in the work 
of the school and to further their educa- 
tion. E. T. McSwain served as coordinator 
and Herold C. Hunt, Chicago’s general 
superintendent of schools, Ernest Osborne 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and Arthur Rice of The Nation’s Schools 
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were among the dozen participating con- 
sultants. Mesdames C. C. Clark and A. 
J. Nicely served as consultants from 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

b At the state level the Illinois Congress 
of Parents and Teachers has been demon- 
strating what can be done to develop local 
leadership. A program begun three years 
ago under the uirection of Ethel Kawin 
of the Univ ersity of Chicago staff has ex- 
panded to six population centers in Illi- 
nois: Chicago, Champaign, Urbana, Mo- 
line, Springfield, and Carbondale. Coop- 
erating institutions include the University 
of Illinois and Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity. Several hundred iocal leaders have 
been trained and a publications program 
has been launched, During 1949 packet 
material for parent leaders was prepared 
for use in discussion and study groups at 
the pre-school, elementary, and adolescent 
levels. 

* . ” - * 

The activities mentioned above indicate 
that both parents and the profession seem 
to be recognizing more actively that par- 
ents are one of the greatest resources avail- 
able both for insuring grow ing support for 
public education and in improving the 
curriculum. 


Be Sure to. Read . 


Several recent publications mentioned 
here should prove of interest to educators 
in the growing group endeavor to make 
parent education a more vital part of the 
public school program. 


FROM THEN. Y. TIMES. Not even the 
busiest person will be wasting his time in 
reading the 1949 edition of Catherine 
Mackenzie’s Parent and Child. (New 
York: William Sloane Associates, Inc., 
1949. 341 pp.) The book contains carefully 
selected writings from Miss Mackenzie’s 
column in the Sunday magazine section of 
the New York Times and has great appeal 
for anyone living and working with chil- 
dren, Fluent style and uncommon good 
sense are brought to bear on various levels 
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of child development from _ infancy 
through adolescence in the first six chap- 
ters. Interesting section headings such as 
“Tired, Sleepy Fathers” and “The Young 
Grandma” abound in the book. Chapters 
on such topics as discipline and delin- 
quency conclude this authentic volume. 


PARENT EDUCATION. Particularly 
useful for parents and the beginning stu- 
dent of child development is These Are 
Your Children by Gladys G. Jenkins, 
Helen Shacter, and William W. Bauer. 
(Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 
1949. 192 pp.) The authors have back- 
grounds in family service, psychology, and 
medicine, respectively, and their writing is 
illustrated by one of the most delightful 
collections of children’s photographs to 
be found in any recent professional publi- 
cation. Sprightly’ chapter headings such as 
“Five Is a Comfortable Age” introduce a 
well-prepared text which provides accu- 
rate information in a highly readable style. 
The book should help appreciably to meet 
the need for readings in connection with 
parent education and child study groups. 


BACKGROUND OF FAMILY LIFE. 
Carle C. Zimmerman’s Family of Tomor- 
row (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1949. 256 pp.) brings the reader excellent 
background information on the family. 
The author shows unusual skill in com- 
bining interesting, well-documented in- 
formation and a quality of readability 
which make it difficult to leave the text 
until the last page has been read. The in- 
tellectually curious will be stimulated by 
the way Zimmerman traces the influence 
of nine personages who, over a 2000-year 
period, have shaped Western civilization’s 
family system: Augustus and his wife 
Livia, Theodora, the prostitute who be- 
came Justinian’s Empress, Erasinus, St. 
Augustine, Luther, and John Milton 
among them. The volume provides a fine 
foundation for developing insight into 
parent education, broadly conceived. 


A NEW OLSON BOOK. The simple 
title of Willard Olson’s Child Develop- 
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ment (New York: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1949. 417 pp.) introduces an im- 
portant addition to the literature. The 
carefully documented text Olson has pre- 
pared will be of value to serious-minded 
parents and students of a wide range of 
maturity. It is organized in terms of re- 
search areas including the child’s growth 
and development, his classroom and com- 
munity role, affective life, and school 
achievement. 


And Don’t Miss . 


A REVISED LIST. The new edition of 
Reading Ladders for Human Relations 
(Washington, D.C.: American Council 
on Education, 1949. 115 pp-) proves to be 
a useful revision. It consists of lists of 
books to help older children begin better 
to understand “Belonging to Groups,” 
“How It Feels to Grow Up,” “Economic 
Differences,” and so forth. A number of 
the entries are annotated. 


ILLUSTRATED PRINCIPLES. Many 
readers have awaited a book like Harold 
Spears’ recent Some Principles of Teach- 
ing. (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1949. 147 
pp.) He has selected 89 principles for 
comment under such headings as “The 
School’s Purposes,” “The Learning Proc- 
ess,” and “The Individual Pupil.” Each 
principle is explored briefly and with a 
refreshing lack of pedaguese. Spears’ 
familiar cartoons enliven the text. 


SCHOOL-COMMUNITY. A useful ad- 
dition to the literature is Edward G. Ol- 
sen’s recent compilation with the descrip- 
tive title, School and Community Pro- 
grams. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1949. 510 pp.) It is, perhaps, the most ex- 
tensive and satisfying collection to date of 
ways in which schools can “function to 
improve the quality of human living.” 


INTERGROUP EDUCATION. For the 
interculturally and world-minded educa- 
tor, new publications on the market in- 
clude: The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion’s American Education and Interna- 
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tional Tensions presents “lines of strategy 
for American education” in a period of 
ideological conflict. Leonard Kenworthy’s 
bibliography, Free and Inexpensive Ma- 
terials on World Affairs for Teachers 
(New York: Irternational House, 500 
Riverside Drive, 1949. 100 pp.) is one of 
the best yet, and conveniently organized 
for use. Within the last few months the 
“Freedom Pamphlet” series (New York: 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, 
Fifth Avenue) has grown to ten 
titles, either available or in press, and con- 
siders civil rights, intercultural relations, 
UNESCO, and similar topics of current 
importance. Edward J. Sparling, William 
H. Kilpatrick, and Gordon W. Allport 
are among the contributors. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. You 
and Atomic Energy (Chicago: Childrens 
Press, Inc., 1949. Unpaged.) is a primer 


on atomic energy for use with children in 
grades five-eight. Some of the illustrations 
are misleading (e.g., personification of 
atoms) and there are a few errors in 
But the book is of some value be- 


facts. 
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The other half of your reading. program 


WOODLAN D FROLICS SERIES 


Basic readers teach skills, but supplementary readers such as 
the Woodland Frolics must be used to introduce the child to 
recreative reading for sheer fun—that vital other half of any 
reading program. This series has appealing animal stories, a 
two-way controlled vocabulary, and over 
700 full-color illustrations. 


cause of the limited material on atomic 
energy available for use with children. 

For the younger child, two imaginative 
little volumes, I’/] Show You How It 
Happens and If You Could See Inside, 
(New York: Chanticleer Press, 1949) help 
the young reader to “see the unseen” 
through attractive pictures and simple 
prose. Cut-away drawings depict the in- 
sides of volcanoes, lighthouses, houses, 
coal mines, and wasps’ nests in the latter 
book. The former touches on steam en- 
gines, insect life-cycles, seed migration, 
eclipse, and similar items of interest to 
most children. The drawings seem su- 
perior to both the text and the binding. 

Mary Reely’s Seatmates (New York: 
Franklin Watts, Inc., 1949. 237 pp.) 
merits mention because the narrative is 
simply written so that children who do 
not read well in the intermediate grades 
can follow it, yet it has a plot sufficiently 
mature for many ten- to twelve-year-oids. 
There are too few books that meet these 
specifications. The author writes of her 
own experiences as a child and captures 
an authentic flavor of times past. 












Who Are You?—preprimer 
(paper) $ .40 (boards) $ .75 
Watch Me—primer $1.04 
Downy Duck Grows Up—tst reader $1.12 
Little Lost BoBo—2nd reader $1.28 
Chippy Chipmunk’s Vacation— 
3rd reader $1.36 


Usual school and library discounts 


Order your needs now or write for complete information 
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Controlled Study 


CONFIRMS IMPORTANCE OF 


Breakfast 


Educational leaders, teach- 
ee ers, and administrators will 
gs wish firsthand the informa- 
dy JX tion provided by the recently 

lay Se published report* of a scien- 
~~ tific study which, for the first 
time, experimentally demon- 
strates that physiologic advantages accrue 
from the daily eating of adequate break- 
fasts. This study was conducted at the 
Departments of Physiology and Nutrition 
of the college of medicine at a prominent 
university. 

In the carefully controlled investiga- 
tion, data were collected on the physio- 
logic effects of four different breakfast 
practices—800 calorie breakfast, 400 cal- 
orie breakfast, no breakfast, and coffee 
only—on the maximum work output, the 
simple and choice reaction times to light 
stimuli, and on the neuromuscular tremor 
at the pre-noon hour of six women 
graduate students. 

From the data gathered the following 
conclusions were reached: 

1. When “no breakfast” was the morning 
habit, maximum work output showed 

a significant decrease, while a notable 

increase resulted in simple and choice 

reaction time and in tremor magni- 


2. Habituation to coffee only showed a 
similar decrease in maximum work out- 
put, with corresponding increase in 
reaction time and in tremor mag- 
nitude. 


3. When habituation to the 400 calorie 
breakfast was accomplished after the 
coffee only period, a significant increase 
over the findings in the coffee only 
period in maximum work output re- 
sulted and both simple and choice 
reaction time as well as muscle tremor 
magnitude showed a noteworthy 
decrease. 


This important scientific study empha- 
sizes the highly practical aspects of the 
daily practice of eating an adequate 
breakfast, and supports the contention 
maintained in many quarters that school 
breakfast programs could be profitably 
instituted. Conclusively supported by 
experimental 
facts, the widely 
advanced rec- 
ommendation 
“Eat an Ade- 
quate Breakfast” 
takes on still 
greater signifi- 





tude. cance. 
. “atin, 2 7 ‘ " <ue 
“x@qumeto® The presence of this seal indicates that all nutritional state- 
= j= ments herein have been found acceptable by the Council on 
“san Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 








*Educational leaders, teachers, and administrators are 
invited to send for reprint of the article referred to above. 
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‘Why Can’t They Read?” 


C. W. Hunnicutt, professor of education at Syracuse University, continues as editor of 
this department. J. Cayce Morrison, State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y., is 
chairman of the ASCD research committee which is responsible for this department. 


WHY CAN’T THEY READ? This 
question has exasperated and fascinated 
school people for untold generations. To 
many an upper-grade teacher the answer 
is simple, “They should have been taught 
phonics thoroughly in the primary grades.” 
Most teachers by now, however, are aware 
that this is not an adequate solution. 
Merely learning to translate printed sym- 
bols into sounds doesn’t help a person to 
understand words with which he has no 
speaking familiarity—a major problem in 
the upper grades. Besides, since our lan- 
guage is only partially phonetic, phonics 
cannot be fully relied upon for mere 
translation into sound. 


Some Possible Causes 


How then can we account for our poor 
readers? Presumably, if we ‘can discover 
the causes we can correct or mollify the 
difficulty and be more successful in pre- 
venting or solving the reading problems. 
If by ill chance the causes should preve 
irremediable, we can relax our efforts and 
soften the pressures upon the retarded 
readers, We can feel less guilty at our 
failures and, in turn, relieve the children 
of their guilt feelings. 

Physical handicaps were among the first 
causes to be suspected. Obviously, a per- 
son who cannot see, cannot read a printed 
page. Perhaps, then, people who were 
partial readers had some open or obscure 
visual defect handicapping them. Early 
research was promising (and poor readers 
should always be examined for correctable 
defects), but more thorough investigation 
showed little relation between vision and 
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relative success in reading. Poor readers 
and good readers are about equally likely 
to have poor vision or good vision. 
Other physical difficulties were investi- 
gated with similar outcomes. Hearing difh- 
culties, speech handicaps, orthopedic im- 
pairments, and cerebral palsy have all 
shown a surprisingly limited effect upon 
reading competence. Perhaps the very fact 
of physical limitation inhibited a child’s 
activity in other areas and stimulated him 
to find satisfactions in the quiet sport of 
reading. Extensive reading thus overcame 
potential difficulty and retardation. 


Intelligence Tests 

What about I.Q.’s? Again the obvious 
relationship is present. People with very 
low intelligence (idiots, imbeciles, and 
most morons) do not learn to read; those 
with high intelligence usually do. Early 
group studies showed a marked positive 
correlation between reading scores and 
intelligence test scores—especially where 
the intelligence tests depended in part 
upon the students’ ability to read. Yet 
every experienced teacher or clinician has 
encountered children with high scores on 
non-reading intelligence tests who have 
extreme difficulty in learning to read. 
Among poor readers are those who make 
scores on intelligence tests that range all 
the way from very low to very high. 
When the test scores are analyzed into 
their component parts, however, a few 
trends appear. Poor readers have higher 
scores on the non-verbal than on the 
verbal portions. They have somewhat 
higher scores on hearing comprehension 
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than on visual comprehension, and their 
auditory memory span is greater than their 
visual. In general, though, the scores on 
intelligence tests are not conclusive as a 
means of discovering the causes of poor 
reading. Nor are they adequate as a de- 
terminant for class grouping. 


Consider Other Causes 


The theory that reading difficulties may 
be due to mixed cerebral dominance (for 
example, ambidexterity, or right-eyedness 
and left-handedness) has had wide pub- 
licity. In the same category is shifted- 
handedness, where a child who started life 
using one hand primarily was forced to 
learn to write with the other. Group 
studies have shown little relation between 
these and reading ability. But whether or 
not the theories are true, the educational 
implications are the same. For those chil- 
dren who show an excessive number of 
reversals, we simply do a more careful job 
of teaching. Moreover, since some chil- 
dren may be injured by being forced to 
change their handedness, we should ordi- 
narily give our left-handers freedom to 
write with the hand of their choice. 

There are other school experiences that 
may cause difficulty. Do the children start 
formal reading at too young an age? Do 
they miss out on crucial learnings at key 
stages of development, either through ab- 
sence or through transfer from school to 
school? Are they members of so large a 
class that they receive too little indiv idual 
attention? Do they learn faulty habits that 
remain uncorrected? Do teachers use 
methods which do not happen to fit the 
personality or learning pattern of certain 
individuals? 

Home and _ neighborhood often are 
handicaps. Sterile surroundings with too 
few stimulating experiences may furnish 
but a limited reservoir of concepts as a 
foundation for reading. The teachers have 
an even greater-than-normal need to see 
that such children have abundant concrete 
experiences with a chance to discuss them 
and to build concepts. Many school sys- 
tems, aware of all these difficulties, have 
made a concentrated attack upon them. 
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Schenectady, New York, as but one ex- 
ample, has highly individualized reading 
experiences throughout the grades. 


The Emotions and Personality 


The area of reading research, however, 
that today appears to hold particular 
promise is the basic study of personality 
and emotions, Numerous studies (among 
others Gann, Missildine, Robinson, Shel- 
don, Wiksell) have been establishing what 
has long been recognized from casual ob- 
servation: people with reading problems 
are very likely to be carrying excessive 
emotional burdens. 

Remedies are not entirely clear. Experi- 
mental proof in this field is particularly 
difficult to establish. A given technique 
works splendidly in a clinic but is in- 
effective in the classroom. Jn fact, almost 
anything is likely to work well in a clinic 
where a child is receiving individual at- 
tention and made to feel important. The 
success a child achieves in reading de- 
pends greatly upon his attitudes toward 
himself and toward his environment. If he 
comes to think of himself basically as a 
competent person, he is likely to become 
more competent in reading. Conversely. 
early or continued teacher or parental 
condemnation is likely to lower a child’s 
sense of personal worth and may create 
barriers to future success in reading. 

Among others, Virginia Axline has re- 
ported findings that offer great hope. She 
suggests ways in which we may free the 
basic personality structure of children so 
that they can come closer to achieving 
their full capacity. With thirty-seven poor 
or non-readers in the second grade, she 
used a form of group play therapy in the 
classroom. It approached the permissive 
atmosphere of non-directive psycho- 
therapy. Individuals were allowed ample 
expression through art materials, play ma- 
terials, free dramatics, music, and sharing 
experiences. Despite little or no_ stress 
upon reading, the children made marked 
progress therein. Assistance in working 
out their emotional problems had ap- 
parently helped them achieve the freedom 


(Continued on page 70) 
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... After Three Long Years 
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Good news for hundreds of American Schools—good news for 
teachers everywhere! After years of waiting for fine lumber to be 
once more available for their manufacture—Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox 
are back again. Excellent construction, moderate price as always! 


Build large, full child-size articles, 
in a few mintues, with minimum of 
teacher help. . . . Simple interlocking 
principle, quickly grasped by quite 
young children... . Structures do not 
slide and fall apart, yet are quickly 
and easily taken apart. . . . Promote 
social and dramatic play. . . . De- 


P.O. Box 414 


For Further Information Write to 


R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 


velop initiative, ingenuity. . . . Spur 
the imagination. . . . 12-in. size Blok 
weighs 2-lb. 10-0z.—light enough 
for very young child to handle... .. 
Strong construction principle, will 
stand up under years of rough usage. 
. . . Long-lasting, natural finish, will 
not chip, crack or peel. 


Priced in inexpensive units, so you can make 
up the set that exactly fits your needs. 
Send through your requisition at once, 


so your class will have the greatest pos- 
sible use from its Mor-Pla Blox this year, 











Detroit 31, Mich, 
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Letters from Abroad 








Gertrude Hankamp Fitzwater 








Gertrude Hankamp is a familiar name to all ASCD members who knew her as executive 
secretary of the Association and editor of EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP for the past four 
years. She continues to take an active part in ASCD work; editing this monthly depart- 
ment of articles from foreign educators is one of her contributions. 


@ It is only appropriate that we intro- 
duce this department with reflections from 
a fellow-educator from France whom 
many members of the Association learned 
to know and admire. Madame Brulé, as 
many of you will recall, is the principal of 
a women’s normal school in Tours, France. 
She visited the United States last spring 
under ASCD auspices. Just before Helene 
Brulé left our country, she sat down with 
us in Washington and wrote some of the 
things she wanted to say to her friends 
in the United States —-GHF 

April 19, 1949 


DEAR FRIENDS OF THE ASCD: At 
the end of a trip which made it possible for 
me to study the school systems of the 
United States for four months, I should 
like to express here some of the countless 
ideas inspired by this experience. 

I have seen many schools of different 
types: public and private, kindergarten 
and college, mixed and segregated, for 
colored or white children. Most of them 
have been luxurious, where all has been 
planned in order to give children an at- 
tractive and suitable environment. 

I spoke with hundreds of teachers, ad- 
ministrators of schools, supervisors, super- 
intendents, consultants, principals, and col- 
lege faculty members. I met thousands of 
students: watched them at work, at play, 
at lunch time. I answered all sorts of ques- 
tions, from that of the eight-year-old boy 
who asked me, “Do you sleep in beds in 
your country?” to those expressing the 
deepest interest in French life, in the 
effects of war, or in our philosophy of 
education. 
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Everywhere I received the best of hos- 
pitality and had an opportunity of dis- 
covering for myself the well-known Am- 
erican qualities of kindness and generosity. 
Living near the students in the dormitory 
or in friendly homes, I was able to get 
first-hand knowledge of the life of edu- 
cators at their jobs or in their families. | 
was conscious, for instance, of the com- 
mon interest in children that schools and 
families share. The school people feel the 
necessity for making the parents aware of 
some rudiments of child psychology 
through lectures, meetings, or some excel- 
lent pamphlets intended to prepare young 
children for school life. The parents help 
the teachers at the library or at lunch 
service, make and mend furniture, or at- 
tend exhibitions and entertainments ar- 
ranged by their children. 

I was able to appreciate the connection 
established in their work between the 
community and the school authorities, 
their common effort for the improvement 
of conditions of life; their common pre- 
occupation with the current shortage of 
teachers and with problems like that of the 
rural schools and their possible replace- 
ment by central schools, 

I greatly admired in most of the teachers 
colleges the use that is made of up-to-date 
techniques such as records, films, radios, 
and all types of tests; the attention given 
to means of expression, especially to the 
growth in language skills which enable 
youngsters to address their school fel- 
lows or even a larger audience with 
ease and confidence; the effort towards 
education of crippled children and the re- 
habilitation of the severely handicapped. 
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This has been a wonderful opportunity 
for me to see for myself the enormous 
effort made in America at all levels of 
education. But, more than once I wished 
that some American educators could have 
a parallel experience in my own country. 
For instance, I was surprised and sorry to 
read in recent books, and in some written 
by prominent educators, opinions which 
do not reflect true aspects of education in 
France today. Among characteristic fea- 
tures which should at least be known are 
the high quality and devotion of teachers 
in the nursery schools; the real preoccupa- 
tion at the elementary education level with 
development of individual thinking, and in 
the “Lycées” the wholly new conception 
of discipline, studies, and teacher-pupil 
relations promoted in the “classes 
nouvelles.” 

The complete centralization of our 
school system, instead of restricting our 
freedom, helps to make plain and ores 
the general plan of studies. One of i 
consequences is that ihe same salaries are 
paid to all of the teachers at the same level 
throughout the country—a practice which 
proves of real help in keeping first-class 
teachers in rural districts. 

So great are the differences between 
what I have seen here and what I was used 
to, that I found myself re-examining con- 
ceptions which I previously had taken for 
granted. More than once it was not only 
your unusually strong coffee that kept me 
awake. I really was feeling worried by 
doubts and problems. Here are some of 
the many things I asked myself: 

@To build a personality, which is the 
real aim of education, is it enough to en- 
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able children to live in the best physical 
environment and to give them plenty of 
opportunities for good social adjustment? 
The experience of the war showed us that 
even for families whose high social stand- 
ards seemed secure, hunger, cold, and fear 
can become desperately real. If the solid 
foundations of personal, critical thought 
had not been firmly laid at an early age, 
would our people have been able to resist 
so strongly the propaganda and to reject 
the slogans of Nazism? 

@How is it that the same American 
educators who are so well informed on the 
psychology of infants and adolescents ap- 
pear to take so little interest in the devel- 
opment of the child from seven to twelve; 
years which are so important for the be- 
ginning of objective and rational thought, 
years in which the child becomes familiar 
with those abstractions which make up the 
framework of our scientific interaction of 
the world; years in which the foundations 
of a real mental discipline are laid? 

@ What will be the effects on the adoles- 
cents of the transition from school life 
so highly sheltered, cooperative, and 
friendly, to an adult life which seems to 
"s to be so sternly competitive? May they 
not suffer a psy chological shock which 
may affect their whole inner being? 

Such reflections give only a small idea 
of the intense interest which this trip has 
stimulated in me. On leaving I can only 
express my gratitude and the sincere hope 
that I may come again—both to see those 
still unknown parts of your country which 
so much appeal to me, and to revisit the 
places and the people who have meant so 
much to me.—Helene Brulé 


(Continued from page 67) 


they needed to clear up their reading diffi- 
culties. 

All of these factors suggested by re- 
search have direct implications for plan- 
ning children’s reading experiences and 
are being used in part by schools through- 
out the land. The quality of our reading 
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instruction has risen generation by gener- 
ation. With moderately-sized classes and 
adequate help for those who find reading 
difficult, we can carry the success of read- 
ing clinics into the everyday classroom 
and reach a point where there is almost no 
child who “can’t read.” 
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From Our Readers 








Intercultural Workshops* 


This department will give our readers an opportunity to share with others their ideas on 
issues and problems of concern to ASCD and to the teaching profession at large. We 
invite you to send us your reactions to the points of view expressed in EDUCATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP, the Association’s program and policies, and issues faced by American educa- 
tion in these critical times. Let us hear from you—AB, EW, 


DEAR EDITOR: Dr. Shapiro is a well- 
qualified workshop observer. He is a na- 
tionally recognized authority on intergroup 
literature and has been a visitor and guest 
speaker at several workshops. No doubt 
many of the criticisms he has collected, 
“based exclusively on verbatim reports,” 
represent some workshoppers’ _ valid 
“gripes.” 

There is a difference, however, between 
the validity of hearsay accounts, of re- 
sponses to such questions as “what is the 
matter with this workshop?” and the 
systematic evaluation of an entire work- 
shop by its participants. The occasional 
dissatisfactions of individuals must be seen 
in the larger perspective of the total ex- 
perience. Workshops usually carry along 
a few chronic complainers (sometimes 
encouraged by a staff member!) the ma- 
jority of whom eventually succumb to the 
“therapy” administered by the group it- 
self. To characterize or stereotype work- 
shops—even partially—by statements of 
participants during one of the phases of 
group growth so clearly described by 
Herbert Thelen and Watson Dickerman 
in their article, “Stereotypes and the 
Growth of Groups” in the February, 1949, 
issue of EpUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP, is to 
disregard some well-established principles 
of group dynamics. Surely, workshoppers 
gripe at times—they are supposed to! Ex- 
perienced staff members can recognize, 
interpret, and capitalize on these com- 


plaints, since they are frequently symp- 
toms of frustration or evidence of per- 
sonality expansion. 

Like Dr. Shapiro, I am not attempting to 
“whitewash” intergroup workshops. How- 
ever, a systematic analysis of the compre- 
hensive evaluations of five of them over an 
equal number of years indicates consider- 
able improvement in the selection of par- 
ticipants and staff members, clarity of 
purpose, adequacy of procedures, and in 
the post-workshop behavior of teachers— 
the best test of a learning experience. 

In the writer’s opinion several funda- 
mental changes, not mentioned in the 
article under discussion, might be consid- 
ered by sponsoring institutions. In the 
first place, the practice of distributing 
agency-awarded “scholarships” (usually 
only inducement to attend) should be dis- 
continued. Well-meaning donors should 
make gifts directly to the university or 
college, to be spent at its discretion as part 
of its total budget. Fellowships should be 
awarded by the institution—not by the 
donor—and administered according to a 
well-developed institutional policy. No 
obligation should be felt by a student to a 
particular agency-donor. (A_ participant 
once asked me, “I was the recipient of an 
agency scholarship—do I have to invite 
the donor to my school?”) 

In the second place, only competent 
representatives of educational institutions 


(Continued on page 75) 


* Some comments on an article, ‘The Trouble With Intercultural Workshops,” by Leo Shapiro, 
director, Department of Education of the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, Chicago, which 
appeared in the April, 1949, Educational Leadership. 
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Federal Aid to Education 


THE STALEMATE concerning federal 
aid for current operation of elementary 
and secondary schools continues on Capi- 
tol Hill. Sponsors of the legislation have 
refused to compromise the principle of 
separation of church and State beyond 
the provisions of the Thomas-Taft bill 
already passed by the Senate. The Senate 
bill would leave to the states the ques- 
tion of eligibility of pupils in private 
schools to receive auxiliary benefits such 
as transportation and _ health services. 

Opponents of the legislation are prin- 
cipally of two groups, (a) those who do 
not want federal aid at all, (b) those who 
do not really want it but are willing to 
permit it to pass provided private schools 
are allowed to share in it. Any concession 
to the second group on “auxiliary” serv- 
ices would mean that federal funds would 
be used to initiate services to pupils in 
private schools for which the use of State 
funds is now unconstitutional or illegal 
under State law in a majority of the 
states. The Thomas-Taft bill will prob- 
ably pass if it can be brought to vote in 
the House. 


Reorganization Plan No. 1 


The Senate vetoed the President’s Re- 
organization Plan No. 1 in August. It 
would have created a Department of Wel- 
fare with power in its Secretary to al- 
locate health and education functions as 
he chose. Plan No. 1 violated the Hoover 
Commission’s recommendations on health 
services, and the medical profession was 
primarily responsible for its defeat. 

If the plan is resubmitted in January, 
1950, minus the provisions opposed by the 
medical profession, educators will have 
to fight alone to keep the U.S. Office of 


Education from absorption by “welfare.” 





This issue is one of paramount importance 
for the future of education. 


School Construction 

The School Construction Act (S.2317) 
is on the Senate calendar, with a favor- 
able report from the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. The com- 
mittee recommended for passage at the 
current session of Congress only the pro- 
visions for emergency aid to districts es- 
pecially burdened by federal activities 
and for $5 million of federal funds to 
states to assist in financing surveys and 
plans for school construction. This emer- 
gency and planning legislation has a good 
chance for passage sometime during the 
8ist Congress, but a large-scale federal 
aid program for construction appears un- 
likely in the immediate future. 


Special Aid for Current Costs 


in Federally Burdened Districts 

Congress has voted $7,500,000 for cur- 
rent maintenance and operation expenses 
in certain local school districts especially 
burdened by federal activities. The ad- 
ministrative arrangements are admittedly 
objectionable, and both Senate and House 
committees recommended consideration 
of permanent and comprehensive legisla- 
tion as soon as possible. Hearings will 
be held in the House on such legislation 
in September. 

There are at least 60,000 school chil- 
dren living on federal properties and sev- 
eral times as many in federally burdened 
school districts for whom federal funds 
for education vary from nothing at all 
to the full cost. 

Numerous other bills affecting educa- 
tion are pending.—Edgar Fuller, Execu- 
tive Secretary, National Council of Chief 
State School Officers, Washington, D. C. 
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The Importance of People 


William Van Til 











The Climate of Fear 


We welcome as a regular contributor to EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP William Wan Til who 
will be responsible for this department during the 1949-50 publication year. Mr. Van Til is 
professor of education at the University of Illinois. Illustrations are by J. T. Futch, 


Washington, D.C. 


PASSING PROFESSOR AMERICUS’ 
abandoned desk, his colleague noticed 
some sheets protruding from a pigeonhole. 
Hoping he was unobserved, he pulled out 
Professor Americus’ last manuscript and 
began to read: 





“I don’t know exactly when the horrid 
suspicion first came to me that the Com- 
munist Party in America, rebuffed by 
left-of-center organizations, had success- 
fully infiltrated highly conservative right- 
wing organizations. By the summer of 
1949, intent newspaper reading convinced 
me that there could be no other reasonable 
explanation of what was happening. Un- 
successful in their energetic bid to domi- 
nate the American left, the communists ap- 
parently had changed the party line again. 
Communists and their fellow travelers 
were now instructed to take over the key 
positions in the most respectable, patriotic, 
100%, conservative groups. They had de- 
veloped a diabolic new tactic and they 
were rapidly gaining control of patriotic 
societies, the right-wing press, and anti- 
subversive committees of Congress and the 
state legislatures! 


October 1949 





“I must confess that, up until the time 
of my horrid realization, | had always 
considered American communists to be 
singularly dim-witted and ludicrous dun- 
derheads. With each reversal of party 
strategy, they skidded like burlesque 
comedians. Each new _  inanity was 
cloaked in pretentious, pseudo-scientific 
jargon. Their fronts were as transparent 
as Macy’s display windows; a moder- 
ately intelligent seven-year-old could see 
through them. To put it in American folk- 
language, to me the communists just didn’t 
seem real bright. 

“Until late in the nineteen-forties, it 
appeared that in America their curious 
religion would remain the exclusive prop- 
erty of their small disputatious sect. They 
fought a losing battle in the CIO; their 
intellectuals jumped off the train at par- 
ticularly tortuous turnings of the party 
line; their shenanigans with parliamentary 
rules were fathomed and overcome; their 
endorsement was the kiss of death for 
national political candidates. Direct at- 
tempts to teach Americans to accept com- 
munist principles and techniques were 
farcical failures save in a few isolated pre- 
cincts of New York City. But then— 
alas!—some unknown, sinister, brilliant 
comrade developed the fiendishly simple 
tactic that is now working. 

“The diabolic tactic was to teach 
Americans to adopt communist principles 
and approaches in fighting communism. 
While apparently combatting communists 
in this country, Americans would learn to 
accept communist techniques. For in- 
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stance, basic to communist policies and 
practices and repugnant to democracy are 
suppression of minority political parties 
when there is no clear and present danger, 
accusations of disloyalty without ade- 
quate opportunity for defense, past as well 
as present political orthodoxy as a condi- 
tion of all employment, creation of con- 
fusion as to who really believes what. So, 
naturally, a first step in the diabolic new 
tactic was to apply these communist ways 
to American conditions in an attempt to 
create the climate of fear so characteristic 
of the communist state. When democratic- 
minded men protested these communist 
methods, they could be accused of com- 
munist sympathies, discredited, and re- 
moved from responsible positions. Even- 
tually all loyalty to democratic principles 
and methods would be suspected as com- 
munistic. An unconsciously communist 
America could readily shift to conscious 
communism through communists in key 
positions in the conservative anti-com- 
munist crusade. 

“I know it seems completely fantastic 
and unthinkable to believe that the com- 
munists are disguising themselves as con- 
servatives in groups that have always 
asserted the highest patriotism, American- 
ism, loyalty, and anti-communism. I know 
it is completely incredible to believe that 
commie conservatives are spreading com- 
munist principles and techniques in the 
name of anti-communism in order to es- 
tablish communism here! But how else 
can we explain the recent attacks on edu- 
cation? 

“Censorship of textbooks is advocated 
so that our boys and girls will not learn 
about countries wicked and stupid enough 
to censor textbooks. Is this not a trick to 
establish the Soviet doctrine that textbooks 
should be censored? 

We are urged to ban and bar and drop 
from reading lists and libraries a variety 
of publications, ranging from non-com- 
munist liberal materials to the tedious 
classics of the Marxist ideology, in order 
to protect ourselves from a police state 
education that bans and bars and drops 
from reading lists and libraries a variety 
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of publications. Is this not a sly trick to 
establish the Soviet doctrine of contempt 
for the method of intelligence? 

Legislative enforcement in one great 
American state contemplates having teach- 
ers ‘report’ on organizations and activities 
of colleagues while others report son the 
reporters. This is advocated to defend us 
from ever living in a spy state like the 
Soviet Union where teachers report others 
for suspected heresies. Another trick? 

Pressure groups caution administrators 
and teachers against full and free discus- 
sion of certain controversial issues for the 
pressure groups fear such discussion will 
lead to that undemocratic day when con- 
troversial issues will not be freely and 
fully discussed. 

What American would propose such 
policies and methods as these save com- 
munists, fellow travelers, or their inno- 
cent dupes? The guilt by association of 
the sponsors of these and many other 
allied steps seems inescapable. 

“The result is the spread of the climate 
of fear. As in the totalitarian state, edu- 
cators think to themselves, ‘You can’t be 
too careful, you know’... .” 

Here the manuscript of Professor 
Americus broke off suddenly, unfinished. 
Apparently he was in the midst of w riting 
when he was brought up before the board 
of trustees on charges of subversive activi- 
ties. Testimony brought out the facts that 
he had a foreign-sounding name, that he 
had once spoken critically of a member 
of the United States Senate (the late Huey 
P. Long), and that his wife occasionally 
dined with a woman whose sister was said 
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/ say her sister... 


to have contributed to an ambulance fund 
for the Spanish Loyalists. Currently Pro- 
fessor Americus is too busy for further 
writing as he attempts, so far without suc- 
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cess, to find a post following his dismissal. 
His colleague looked about, frowned, 





and carefully tore Professor Americus’ last 
manuscript into a thousand pieces. If 
someone had been watching, his own atti- 
tude toward the eccentric and unreliable 
Professor Americus was thus’ made 
unmistakably clear. Thought Professor 
Americus’ colleague—you can’t be too 
careful, you know. 


From Our Readers 


(Continued from page 71) 


or organizations should be invited to serve 
as staff members. A charming “world 
traveler” may not be an educator, and, 
while “minority group” leadership is de- 
sirable, even genuine interest in improving 
human relations is not necessarily sufficient 
qualification. ; 

Space is running out—this‘is supposed 
to be a letter, not a thesis. I hope Dr. 
Shapiro observes many more workshops, 
over longer periods of time; we can profit 
greatly from his suggestions. Some day 
he may be able to contribute a second 
article entitled, “Some Good Things 
About Intergroup Workshops”!—Herbert 
K. Walther, University of Denver. 


October 1949 








Three resource 


suggestions for 


YOUR IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
PROGRAM WITH 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


For a child-study workshop: These Are Your 
Children, new professional book on child de- 
velopment by Jenkins, Shacter and Bauer. With 
some teacher groups you might wish to go 
through this entire book on a study and dis- 
cussion basis (discussion guides are suggested 
for each chapter). Or you might wish to group 
your teachers of six-year-olds, seven-year-olds, 
etc., and concentrate on exploring how an un- 
derstanding of the characteristics and needs of 
each age group (see corresponding chapters in 
These Are Your Children) can make everyday 
classroom teaching happier and more effective. 


For study of modern methods in word percep- 
tion: On Their Own in Reading by William S. 
Gray. With this professional book as a discus- 
sion take-off, the what, why and how of an 
up-to-date program in word perception can be 
investigated; teachers can be helped to see 
phonics and other word-attack aids as means 
to an important goal—good reading, but at the 
same time can discover how to guard against 
overemphasis on the mechanical aspects. 


For exploring ways of choosing and using chil- 
dren’s literature in the classroom: Children 
and Books by May Hill Arbuthnot. Selected 
chapters from Mrs. Arbuthnot’s comprehensive 
survey should provide valuable workshop ma- 
terial. Your teachers might select poetry for 
intensive study; the comics, movies or radio 
and their relation to children’s reading; or the 
place of literature in child development—how 
good books can help to meet basic needs. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Pasadena 2 
San Francisco 5 New York 10 
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@ Determine the readiness of a pupil to do first-grade work 


@ Guide teachers in adapting instruction to the level of the group 


Metropolitan Readiness Tests 


Provide an objective and reliable basis for 


grouping R 


@ Indicate general mental maturity of the child 














WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON 5, NEW YORK 
2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16 


ANNOUNCING... : 


THE ROAD TO HEALTH 


A New Series of Health Books for Grades 1-6 
Jones — Maloney — Morgan — Landis 
A NEW approach to health education. 
A POSITIVE program for total health, including physical, mental emo- 
tional and social health. 
The FIRST Series with a built-in program of recreatory activities — 
games and stunts that motivate good health practices and insure a 


. | 3 ~ ‘ e 
functional health program Pupil Motivation 


CONSIDER THESE FEATURES: Positive Mental Health 
Health Activities 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Chicago 6 New York 3 San Francisco 5 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 
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ASCD BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 1949-1950 

President, Waiter A. ANverson, Prof, of Ed., New York Univ., N. Y. 

First Vice-President, Viren. M. Rocers, Supt. of Schs., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Second Vice-President, RutH CuNNINGHAM, Assoc. Prof, of Ed., Tchrs. Coll., Col. U. 
N. Y. 

Field Secretary, Jennie WAHLERT, Prin., Jackson Sch., St. Louis, Mo. 

PRUDENCE Bostwick, Supv., Denver, Colo.; GLapys Potter, Deputy Supt., Long Beach, 
Calif.; Mayciz SouTHALL, Prof. of Ed., Peabody Coll. of Ed., Nashville, Tenn. 


Mempers EvEctep at LarGE 

Maurice Aurens, Battle Creek Schs., Mich. (1952); WimLtt1aM ALEXANDER, Winnetka 
Schs., Ill. (1953); Wiu.1am H. Burton, Harvard, Cambridge, Mass. (1952); JENNIE 
CaMpsELL, St. Dept. of Ed., Salt Lake City, Utah. (1953); MasLe CasseLL, Houston 
Schs., Tex. (1950); C. L. Cusuman, Philadelphia Schs., Pa. (1950); Francis Drac, 
San Diego Co. Schs., Calif. (1952); JANE Fransetu, U. S. Office of Ed., Washington, 
D. C. (1953); Gorpon Mackenzir, Tchrs. Coll., Col. U., New York. (1953); Henry 
J. Orro, U. of Texas, Austin, (1952); Don Patterson, U. S. Office of Ed., Washington, 
D. C. (1950); Kate Worrorp, U. of Florida, Gainesvilie. (1952); Date Ze.uer, St. 
Tchrs. Coll., Emporia, Kans. (1950). 


StaTE REPRESENTATIVES TO THE BOARD 

Alabama—Fay Kirttanp, Monroe Co, Schs., Monroeville. Arizona—(representative to 
be elected.) California—Roxte ALEXANDER, Vallejo Schs.; Wi11am Cowan, San 
Francisco St. Coll.; Arron Nance, St. Dept. of Ed., Sacramento; HELEN Cowan Woon, 
St. Dept. of Ed., Sacramento; GretcHeEN Wu rine, Oakland Schs. Colorado—Marie 
Meut, VU. of Colo., Boulder. Florida—Ciara Capron, West Palm Beach Schs.; Ger- 
TRUDE SHAFFNER, Bd, of Pub. Instr., Miami. Georgia—Mary Brooks, Ga. St. Coll. for 
Women Millidgeville; Suz Snipes, Shorter Coll., Rome. l/linois—Curis A, DeYouns, Ill. 
St. Normal U., Normal (on leave to NEA); Cuartotre Meyer, Decatur Schs.; B. L.Smrrn, 
Oak Park Schs. Indiana—Rutu STANINGER, Vincennes Schs, Jowa—Etta L, CosNer, 
Davenport Schs, Kentucky—Loutse Coss, St. Dept. of Ed., Frankfort; Naomi WILHoIT 
Mayuucu, Independence Schs, Louisiana—Maccirr Haws, Bastrop Schs.; NATHALIE 
Percy, Bogalusa Schs. Maryland—Harry Barp, Baltimore Schs.; James B, O’Tooe, 
Ass’t. Supt., Sec. Ed., Baltimore. Michigan—Catuarine Conosoy, Flint Schs.; Mary S. 
JaMeson, Detroit Schs. Minnesota—MyrtLte JENsEN, Winona Schs. Missouri—L. G. 
Townsenp, U. of Mo., Columbia. New Jersey—Jerome Satssury, Bloomfield Schs, New 
York—Morris Bropnick, Brooklyn Schs.; EvizapetH Carey, St. Dept. of Ed., Albany; 
Wiu1am T, Metcuior, Syracuse Univ.; Avice Mier, Tchrs. Coll., Col. U.; Frank D. 
Mosuer, Marion. Obio—Mary A, Happow, Youngstown Schs.; Verna Watters, Kent 
St. Univ. Oklaboma—Joun B. Stout, Northwestern St. Coll., Alva. Pennsylvania—ETHEL 
McCormick, Altoona Schs.; Marcaret G. McKee, Co. Office Bldg., Pittsburgh. Tenn- 
essee—Etste Hayes, Montgomery Co. Schs., Clarksville; Louise Oaktey, Union City 
Schs, Texas—Byron ENGLAND, El Paso Schs.; R. M. Hawktns, Sul Ross Tchrs. Coll., 
Alpine; Bruce Scuutxey, Fort Worth Schs. Virginia—D. ‘C. Beery, Norfoik Schs.; 
Nette Wricut, Waynesboro Schs. Wisconsin—JosepHine Hintcen, LaCrosse Schs. 
Northwest Region (Washington, Oregon, Montana, ldabo)—Inwtn HAMMER, Western 
Coll. of Ed., Bellingham. Wash.; Harry Jounson, Salem Schs., Ore.; Leia Lavin, 
Spokane Schs., Wash. New England Region (Connecticut, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Massachusetts) —Vernon E. ANperson, U. of Conn., 
Storrs; ANN V. Fosere, St. Dept. of Ed., Hartford, Conn.; Wayne Kocu, U. of N. H., 
Durham. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Arno A, Betxack, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





Educational:Leadership for ‘1949-50 


EpucaTioNAL LEapersHiP, the journal of the Association for Supervision.and 

Curriculum. Development;. NEA, brings you articles on these topics during 

1949-50: 

October—ELEMENTARY EpucatTion Looxs To THE Future: What do public 
schools need most? The child.ia today’s culture. And gladly teach. Curricu- 
lum issues. Organizing for curriculum improvement. Growing room, for 
young children. When schoo] and community cooperate. 


November—ImprovinG INSTRUCTION IN "TEACHER EpucaTion: A core curriculum 
in teacher education. Counseling in teacher training. The teacher and inter- 
national understanding. Preparation of core teachers for secondary schools, 
Group processes in preparation of teachers, An experiment in student-cen- 
tered teaching at the college level. Interneship programs. 


December—Tue Rote or RESEARCH IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT: Action and 
fundamental research. Teéachers ‘participate in curriculum research.’ Experi- 
ments in social-class influences on learning. School’s use of educational re- 
search, Gaps in curriculum research. 


January—Grovur Srupy Procepurgs: Evaluation of ASCD convention procedures, 
The educational clinic. Group therapy and education. What, another meet- 
ing? Youth forums. Group leaders look at frustration. A cooperative survey 


by a school staff. 


February—Parent-ScHoot Retationsuips: Working together for the develop- 


ment of ‘tomorrow’s citizens. Reporting to parents. What do parents expect 
of the schools? ‘Parent-teacher cooperation in a rural school: ‘Citizens par- 
ticipate in’ school surveys. Function of homework in a modern school pro- 


gram. 
March—Epucation ror Lire Neeps: Symposium on meaning of term “needs.” 


Developing democratic values. Education for family living.» Problems’ of 
mental health. Consumer ‘education.’ International understanding.’ Develop- 
ment of social attitudes. ; 
April—Surrrvision TopAy:- Changing concepts of educational leadership. In- 
tervisitation programs. Conversion of teachers trained in secondary field 
for work in elemefitary grades. Pros and cons of teacher rating. Induction 
of new‘teachers. What kind of help do teachers want?’ In-service programs. 


May—Cutrp Stupy in CourricuLum .DeveELopMENT: Child study programs in 
action. ‘Studying children in the classroom. Sociometric: techniques. Im- 
plications: of research in child development for the curriculum. Organizing 
child study programs. 

Monthly Departments 
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